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SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS ON H. R. 2429 


Housk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No, 3 OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

Washington, D. C., Friday, March 22, 1957. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in room 313A of the House Office 
Building, Hon. Carl T, Durham (subcommittee chairman) presiding, 
for the consideration of H. R, 2429. 

(H. R. 2429 is as follows :) 

{H. R, 2429, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 

A BILL To increase the number of cadets that the President may personally select for 
appointment to the United States Military Academy and the United States Air Force 
Academy 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That title 10, United States Code, section 4342 

is amended— 

(1) by striking out the number “172” in subsections (a) (7) and (e) and 
inserting the number “383” in place thereof. 

(2) by striking out the number “89” in subsection (e) (1) and inserting 
the number “300” in place thereof. 

Sec, 2. Title 10, United States Code, section 9342 is amended 

(1) by striking out the number “172” in subsections (a) (7) and (e) and 
inserting the number “383” in place thereof. 

(2) by striking out the number “89” in subsection (e) (1) and inserting 
the number “300” in place thereof. 

Mr. Durnam. The next bill is H. R. 2429, to increase the number of 
cadets that the President may eroolialls select for appointment to 
the United States Military Ac ‘ademy and the United States Air Force 
Academy. 

General Banville, we will be glad to hear what you have to say about 
this bill. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. JAMES H. BANVILLE, THE ADJUTANT 
GENERAL’S OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, ACCOMPANIED 
BY HOWARD PATTON, MILITARY ACADEMY SECTION, THE 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; 
AND LT. COL. R. L. AYLES, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


General Banvitie. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. I have a state- 
ment I would like the privilege of reading. 

Mr. Duruam. You may proceed. 

General Banvitie. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am Brig. Gen. James H. Banville, The Adjutant General’s Office, De- 
partment of the Army. The Department of the Army has been desig- 
nated as the representative of the Department of Defense for this leg- 
islation. I represent the Department of the Army for that purpose. 
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I have a brief prepared statement which I would like to present to 
the committee. 

The proposal under consideration would equalize the number of ap- 
ointments that the President could make each year to the United 
tates Military Academy and United States Air Force Academy to 

correspond with the number of Presidential appointments author ized 
the United States Naval Academy. This would increase the author- 
ized cadet strength of the Military Academy and Air Force Academy 
by 211 es adetships. 

Presidential appointments of cadets to the service Academies have 
been authorized by Congress for over a century as a solution to the 
problem facing sons of career servicement who desire to enter the 
service Academies. Because of the nature of militar y service and con- 
stant changes of assignment, these young men find it difficult to estab- 
lish any one place as a permanent home. As a result, because of the 
requirement that appointees reside in the State or District from which 
appointed, they are usually denied the normal means of admittance— 
congressional appointments. Experience has shown that these young 
men are particularly well motivated to a lifetime career in the military 
service. 

Presidential appointments to the Military Academy and Air Force 
Academy have traditionally been reserved on a highly competitive 
basis, for the sons of officer and enlisted personnel of ‘the regular com- 
ponents of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard. 

They date back to 1843 when the first such law authorized the Presi- 
dent 10 cadetships. In 1912, President Taft asked the Secretary of the 
Army to select the Presidential nominations for him by competitive 
examination. This procedure has been continued with the approval of 
each Chief Executive since that time. In actual practice, all Presi- 
dential applications come in directly or are referred by the White 
House to the Department of the Army. The Department then admin- 
isters a standard examination to all applicants and those with the 
highest scores are selected. So far this year there are approximately 
360 applicants and 14 vacancies, so only the 14 with the highest scores 
will be selected. 

I would like to amplify that statement at this time. There are actu- 
ally now 397 applicants since this statement was prepared. 

Currently, a maximum of 89 Presidential appointees are authorized 
in the Corps of Cadets of the Military and Air Force Academies at 
any one time, as contrasted with 300 such appointees permitted at the 
Naval Academy. This doesn’t mean that the President may make &9 
appointments to the Military Academy and Air Force Academy each 
year, or 300 each year to the Naval Ac: waged Rather, it means that 
each year, under the Presidential quota, the Department selects an 
average of 22 cadets to the Military Academy and Air Force Academy 
as compared -to an annual average of 75 to the Naval Academy. 

It should be noted that the number of Presidential appointments to 
the Military Academy and Air Force Academy constitute only 3.6 
percent of the total number of cadets authorized for each such Acad- 
emy. The vast majority, or 85 percent of the total of 2,496 cadetships, 
are alloted to Members of Congress. 
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This proposal would not interfere in any way with the number of 
appointments that Members of Congress may make to each of these 
Academies, or the manner in which they are made. It will not give the 
President any more authority with respect to the making of appoint- 
ments to the Military Academy and the Air Force Academy than he 
now has with respect to the Naval Academy. 

The number of Presidential appointments presently authorized the 
Military Academy and Air Force Academy has lagged far behind the 
increases in the number of Regular component servicemen in the past 
20 years. In 1936, when the last increase in the Military Academy 
Presidential quota was authorized, it was increased from an average 
of 15 to an average of 22 per year. The combined strength of the 
Regular components of the services eligible to supply cadets under the 
Presidential quota has increased approximately 750 percent in the 
same 20 years. This great increase, without any corresponding in- 
creases in the number of Presidential appointments, has resulted in a 
situation whereby sons of officers and enlisted men of the Regular com- 
ponents are finding it more and more difficult to gain admittance to 
these Academies, because the quota is so limited. 

With the increases in the size of the Regular components of our 
Armed Forces, it is essential that provisions be made for procurement 
of greater numbers of well-qualified Regular officers in the junior 
grades. This is needed not only to meet service requirements, but also 
to provide a well-balanced officer corps. Therefore, it is highly desir- 
able that approximately one-half of our Regular junior officers be pro- 
cured from the service Academies. 

In this connection, the Secretary of Defense, in 1949, appointed the 
Service Academies Board, generally known as the Stearns-Hisenhower 
Board, to study the operation of the service Academies. This Board 
recommended that, in time of peace, not less than 50 percent of the 
piaghes annual procurement of Regular officers for each service should 

e Academy graduates. Insofar as the Army and Air Force are con- 
cerned, such action is impossible under current authorizations and 
input. 

Juring the past 5 years, an average of 720 cadets entered the Mili- 
tary Academy each year. After normal attrition over a 4-year period, 
this number is reduced to an average of 517 at time of graduation, 25 
percent of which are allocated to the Air Force. These figures fall far 
short of service requirements. 

Under the present statutory limitation of 2.496 cadets, it is not 
possible for the Military Academy and the Air Force Academy to aver- 
age the input required to produce the optimum number of graduates 
each year as pocotininehded by the Stearns-Eisenhower Board. A\I- 
though the increase contained in this proposal would not attain the ulti- 
mate goal, it is a step in the right direction. It would more nearly 
permit the two service Academies to provide for the long-range re- 
quirement of young Regular officers for the Army and Air Force. 

If the requested increase of 211 in cadet strength is authorized, it 
has been determined that normal attrition will allow for their accom- 
modation without an increase in the facilities at either of these service 
academies beyond those presently available or already approved for 
construction. 

T have been authorized to state that the Department of the Air Force 
concurs in this statement. 
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I have appreciated this opportunity of appearing before the com- 
mittee, and shall be happy to answer any questions you may have on 
this bill. 

I have with me, Mr. Howard Patton, of the Military Academy Sec- 
tion of my Office, and Lt. Col. R. L. Ayles, from the Department of the 
Air Force, who are prepared to provide you with some of the more 
detailed aspects of operations of the United States Military Academy 
and the United States Air Force Academy, should you so desire. 

Mr. Duruam. Thank you very much, General. General, how does 
the President make the appointments to the Air Force Academy now / 

General Banviiiez. I will ask Colonel Ayles to answer that question. 

Mr. Durnam. How are these 211 cadetships to be spread out. be- 
tween the United States Military Academy and the United States Air 
Force Academy ? 

Colonel Ayzs. It would be 211 for each Academy. 

Mr. DurHam. 211 for each one ? 

Colonel Aytxs. Yes, with a total at any one time of 300. 

Mr. Durnam. Then you are asking for 422? 

Colonel Ayes. Yes. You see, the Naval Academy now has an au- 
thorization at any. one time for 300 Presidential appointees to the 
Naval Academy. 

Mr, Durnam. Are you familiar with the last increase made at the 
Naval Academy ? 

Colonel] Artes. No, sir; I am not. 

General Banvitie. That was made in 1946, I believe, when it was 
increased to 300 for the Naval Academy. 

Mr. DurHam. For Presidential appointments? 

General Banviie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. What would be the total Presidential appointments 
under this bill for the other two Academies ? 

General Banvitte. The total is now 89, and this additional 211 
would make it 300, the same as the Naval Academy, for both services. 

Mr. DurHam. The total cadetship is what? 

General Banvitie. 2,496. 

Mr. DurHam. That would give you what percentage? What per- 
cent. would be Presidential appointees out of the total amount? 

General Banvutte. That would be a total of 11 percent. 

Mr. Duruam. I have always felt that the distribution of cadets 
geographically was a fine thing for the service as well as for the coun- 
try. I am not objecting to the President making appointments at all, 
but it has always seemed to me to be a wise thing to get men from all 
parts of the country. All Presidential appointees could come from 
one State if the President should so desire. I do not think that would 
happen, but it is a possibility. 

General Banvitte. No. We think the geographical distribution 
of Presidential appointees covers the country. 

Mr. Durnam. Do you try to carry it out presently on a geographical 
basis? 

General Banvutx. No. It is purely competitive. We give these 
competitive examinations worldwide, and those receiving the highest 
grades are the appointees. 

Mr. Durnam. Then there is a possibility they could all be concen- 
trated in one area ‘ 
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General Banvitte. I would say it is a ‘possibility, BPH AMER'GAry 
great improbability. I do not think it could happen. 

Mr. Lankrorp. May I ask the general those figures again? If this 
bill is enacted, what would be the percentage of the Presidential ap- 
pointees at West Point? 

General BAnvitte. 11 percent. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Out of 2,400? 

General Banvirie. Out of approximately 2,700. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. But there are approximately 3,700 midshipmen at 
the Nav: al Academy ¢ 

General Banvitte. In the neighborhood of 3,600 actually in attend- 
ance, | believe; authorized is 4,382. 

Mr. Lankrorp. And the President has 300 there ? 

General Banvittez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lankrorp. What is the planned number of cadets at the Air 
Force Academy ¢ 

General Banvitte. Identical with this. 

Mr. Lanxkrorp. 2,700? 

Mr. Price. No. He is getting the wrong figures. He means: What 
is the planned strength of the Air Force Academy 

Colonel Artes. If this bill goes through, it would be the same as 
West Point. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. 2,700? 

Colonel AYLEs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. So, your percentage then would be 300 Presidential 
appointees out of 2,700 or, roughly, 1 ‘to 9 at West Point, the same as the 
Air Force Academy, 300 out of 3,700 at Annapolis. So, you would 
have a higher percentage of Presidential appointees at the Air Force 
Academy than you have at Annapolis ¢ 

General Banvitte. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Price. I want to get those figures straightened out a little, too. 
I cannot figure out how the bill could increase the student strength at 
either one of the Academies. Is the maximum student strength at 
the Academy set by law ? 

General Banvitie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. By adding one section, that does not automatically in- 
crease your saving. That just takes that from somebody else. 

General Banvitte. We are proposing here to increase the ceiling 
from the authorized strength of 2.496. 

Mr. Price. Will you show me that in the proposed bill ? 

General Banvinte. In line 7, by striking out the number “89” and 
in line 8 by inserting the number “300,” 

Mr. Price. I am not familiar, offhand, with the language of the 
original legislation or the original statute, so I cannot say whether 
that increases the student strength of the Academy. To me, that 
would inerease only the number that you are enrolling, or admitting, 
under this process. The mere fact that you could increase the number 
from 89 to 800 would not automatically—unless the legislation is so 
written—increase the student strength at the Ac: ademy. 

Caniis ‘al Banvitie. I believe it isso written, sir. 

Mr. Price. I would like to see that. 

Mr. Ducanprr. Do you havea copy of the law ? 

General Banvitie. The law provides so many vacancies. 

Mr. Price. It does not provide that on a total basis. 
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Colonel Hampten. No, sir; it provides where the authorized 
strength would come from. 

General Banvitze. That is on page 240, title 10, United States Code 
of the new title code. The authorized strength is as follows: In each 
of the nine sections of the breakdown of the law, that provides the 
various areas where the strength comes from. In one particular area 
it says, “A certain number of cadets come from the United States 
at large—” 

Mr. Price. There is no place in that statute that provides a ceiling 
on the student strength ! 

Colonel Hamepxen. Not so far as a specific number is concerned, 
but if you add up the authorized totals you arrive at the ceiling. 

Mr. Price. There is no basic ceiling on the overall student strength 
except as provided in the breakdown as to where the admissions will 
come from. 

Colonel Hamsten. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Corr. The cadet strength at West point is 2,496 

General Banvitxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cots. What is it for the Naval Academy ? 

General Banvirie. Actual is approximately 3,600, authorized is 
4,382. 

Mr. Corr. Air Force? 

General Banvitte. The same as West Point, 2,496. 

Mr. Corr. The Presidential appointments to West Point come 
to 89? 

(General Banvitte. It isnow 89. 

Mr. Core. To the Air Force, 89? 

General Banvitte. Eighty-nine. 

Mr. Coir. To Annapolis, 300 ? 

General Banviie. Yes. 

Mr. Core. The increase to Annapolis was made in 1946, you say / 

General Banvitte. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Core. What was it previous to that ? 

General Banviixe. I do not have that. 

Mr. Cots. Do you know the Naval Academy strength in 1946 when 
this Presidential 300 was increased ? 

General Banvitte. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Cote. It seems that the basis for your bill and what you are 
advocating is to put the two services, the two service Academies— 
the Army and the Navy—on a basis of equality with the Navy. 

General Banvittze. That is one of the purposes of the bill. 

Mr. Core. If you are trying to equalize the Army and the Air Force 
Academies with the Navy’s, why are you not prepared to give us 
the figures with respect to the Naval Academy ! 

General Banviutz. I am sorry I do not have their strength figure 
in 1946. 

Mr. Coz. I am sorry about it, too. To get an accurate picture we 
should know what that history is. 

Major Turrov. Mr. Cole, my name is Major Torrou and I am from 
the Adjutant General’s Office. 

I wonder if I might make a remark with reference to that last 
statement ? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes. 
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Major Turrov. One of the purposes of the bill is to equalize the 
cadets at the Military Academy with those coming from the Naval 
Academy. However, we feel that the more important purpose, and 
the thing we should consider today is the fact that we have at the 
present time a very large number of well motivated men that we 
would like to get into the United States Military Academy and the 
United States Air Force Academy. Right now, as General Banville 
pointed out, we have 397 individuals who have applied for 14 vacan- 
cies for the Military Academy. We can only accommodate 14 of 
those. These people have great difficulty in securing an appointment 
from any other source. We feel that we should utilize these men. 
We know that they make very fine Regular officers. 

Mr. Cotx. The general has given those arguments in his statement. 
I thought you were going to tell me what the midshipmen strength 
was in 1946. 

Major Turrov. We said we would get that information for the 
committee. 

Mr. Core. I thought you were going to offer that. I thought that 
is why you rose. You make a great point of the fact that you have 
397 applicants for 14 appointments by the President. In my own 
case, I have probably 50 or 75 applicants for 1 appointment, so I can- 
not fee) too sorry for you. 

Mr. Price. Last year I had 150 for 1 appointment. 

Mr. Comm. As to your situation, certainly every Member of Con- 
gress who appoints a person to any of the Academies includes sons of 
Regular service people. I hope you do not intend to create the im- 
pression that the only avenue for the sons of Regular service personnel 
to enter any Academy is by Presidential appointment. That is defi- 
nitely not a fact. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, at the present time I have three appoint- 
ments of sons of Regular Army personnel. 

Mr. Hess. Will the gentleman from New York yield ? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Hess. Do you not have the right to appoint qualified alternates? 

General Banvittxz. For the Presidentials? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

General BAnvitie. Do you mean these Presidential 

Mr. Bray. Are there any vacancies in the corps? I understand the 
law to be that you have a right to appoint qualified alternates. The 
number is not 14, it may be 28. 

General Banvitie. By the academic boards at West Point? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

General BAnvite. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. On each Presidential appointment, are there not always 
a number of alternates ? 

General BanvitiE. No, sir. 

Mr. Parron. The Presidential quota is strictly on a competitive 
basis. The academic board selections to which Mr. Hess refers comes 
about on the eve of admission when the Army desires to augment the 
normal nominations and to bring the corps to full strength, or as close 
as possible. The law which authorizes the academic board to make 
these selections also requires that at least two-thirds come from the 
alternate ledger and not more than one-third from the competitive 
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category. The Presidential is only 1 of 5 competitive categories. The 
board is so meticulous in its selection that it almost always—over 90 
percent of the selections—comes from the alternate source. 

Mr. Hess. There are no alternates in the Presidential appointments ? 

Mr. Patron. No, sir; strictly competitive. 

Mr. Price. But part of that one-third can be selected from that Pres- 
identical competitive list to fill up the corps? 

Mr. Parron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Can you get for us the list of those selected last year in 
that manner / 

Mr. Parron. If I may, I would like to estimate that 5 or 6—cer- 
tainly not more than 6—came from that group last year. 

Mr. Price. Could you get the actual number? 

Mr. Patron. I will,s 

Mr. Core. What is the total complement of regulars in the Army, 
whose sons might be appointed to the West Point Ac: ademy? I want 
the same figure for the Air Force, too. I am sure that I will be dis- 
appointed, because nobody will be able to give me the same figures for 
the Navy, but I am going to ask. 

General Banvitie. Normally, sir, for the Army this is officer 
strength only that I have here. 

Mr. Coxe. I do not want officer strength. This bill applies to reg- 
ulars. Do younot have it? Do not clutter the record with the number 
of officers. 

General Banvitix. I do not have the figures on the number of regu- 
Jar enlisted men. 

Mr. Core. Do you have it for the Air Force? 

Colonel Aytxs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Good. 

Colonel AyLes. We have 770,146 airmen in the Air Force. 

Mr. Cote. That also includes officers ? 

Colonel Aytxs. No, sir. 

Mr. Core. Would you please give me one figure that represents all 
of the officer and enlisted men strength in the Air Force / 

Colonel Aytes. 795,418 regular officer and enlisted. 

Mr. Coir. The Army cannot give us that / 

General Banvitte. We have it here, sir. 

Mr. Corte. Does anybody here in the room have the figures for the 
Navy? 

General Banvittr. I do not, sir. 

Major Turrov. We are going to get that, sir. 

Commander Marcy. I can give you that, sir. The combined officer 
and enlisted strength of the regular establishment is about 584,000. 

Mr. Core. That is Regular, not Reserve on active duty ¢ 

Commander Marcy. That excludes the Reserve on active duty, sir. 

Colonel Ayes. I would like to ey the fact, Mr. Cole, if I 
may, that the appointments to the Naval Academy are based on ap- 
proximately 114 cadets per Congressman. In the 300 for the total 
of the Presidential appointments, we are merely at this time trying 
to get our Presidential appointments up equal. The Naval Ac ademy 
has facilities to absorb a larger number of cadets than does the Army 
or the Air Force at this particular time. 

Mr. Corr. Do you have those figures, General ? 
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General Banvitte. Major, do you have that? 

Major Turrov. I have the figures, sir. As of June 30, 1956, for 
officers and warrant officers in the Regular Army 

Mr. Corr. Would you also include the sergeants, if you will, and 
give me one figure ? 

: Major Turrov. We had a Regular Army strength of 153,212, but 
that is not the correct figure. 

Mr. Core. Please do not give any figures until you are ready to give 
us the total of the Regular and enlisted men in the Army. 

Major Turrov. I have that now, sir. I have an enlisted strength of 
581,000. 

Mr. Corr. Give us the total of both. 

Major Turrov. 611,973 (male personnel only). 

Mr. Core. Thank you. 

Major Turrov. That is as of June 30, 1956. ; 

Mr. Core. I just want to point out, General, that in our effort to 
bring the Army and the Air Force up to equality with the Navy, the 
Presidential appointments to the Naval Academy now amount to 
about 8 percent of the total at the Academy. 

General Banvitie. Right. 

Mr. Corz. Your request would make the Presidential appointments 
to the Army and the Air Force about 12 percent? 

General Banvitie. Eleven, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Coxe. I think that if you sharpen your pencil you will find it 
is a lot closer to 12 than 11. What you are see for, or what you 
would get on a ‘omparativ e basis, is 50 percent more sthan for the Army 
and Air Force Academies, than the President has for the Na val 
Academy ; is that right? 

General Banvinie. It isa greater percentage; yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. Is there justification for it? 

General Banvitie. Yes, sir; we believe there is. 

Mr. Corr. What? 

General Banvitte. Going back to the statement which Major Tur- 
rou gave you, in the last 20 years—and also as I said in my statement— 
the number of Presidential appointments has increased 50 percent. 
During the same 20 years, the strength of the permanent personnel 
of the services has increased 750 percent. 

Mr. Core. That might argue toward increasing the corps. That 
might be the justification for ine reasing the total number of cadets at 
West Point, or the total in the Air Force, but I would like to have you 
give me an argument as to why the President should have a greater 
proportion of appointees to the Air Force and the Army Academies 
than he has to the Naval Academy ? 

General BAnvitie. Yes, sir; one of our primary reasons for that— 
I refer to a chart I have here—is that we believe that. Presidential 
appointees coming from the sons of career regulars, are more highly 
motivated for success in the Academy. I say that because during a 
10-year period—from 1941 to 1950, and I do not have the figures from 
1950 on—the separations from West Point and the Military Academy 
for academic reasons and from all sources for all cadets was 9.4 percent. 
tio Presidentials it was 4 percent. The separations for all rea 
sons—academic, resignations, or anything else—the separations from 
all sources were 22.3 percent. For Presidentials, they were 10.4 per- 
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cent. We have reason to believe that the youngster of the Regular 
component man does have a certain indoctrination and motivation 
that the others do not have. 

Mr. Corz. I would agree that one would expect that that would be 
the case. Naturally, a ‘boy who has been reared in an atmosphere of 
military life, he has his interests channeled in that direction. How- 
ever, I do not believe your figures bear it out. You say you have 396 
applicants for 14 appointments. That is 28 for each appointment. 
I daresay there is not a Member of Congress in the whole country 
who does not have more than 28 candidates for each appointment to 
West Point and to the Air Force Academy. I do not think that the 
figures indicate that the children of regulars are any more interested 
in a professional military career than children of laymen. 

Mr. Price. I would like to ask a question on the Air Force. When 
would this new plan—if this legislation were enacted—go into effect 
for the Air Force? 

Colonel Ayes. Actually, in 1959, sir; calendar year 1959. 

Mr. Price. In 1959 will your manner of selection of all candidates 
be exactly similar to the Army selection ? 

Colonel Aytes. No, sir. That will not be until 1963, I believe. 
Actually 1959 is when we put the first full class in and we go into the 
same system as the Army. 

Mr. Price. We do not have any legislation now to know what that 
first full class will be ? 

Colonel Ayies. The first full class, without this legislation, would 
be around 720 cadets. 

Mr. Price. There is no legislation yet enacted that would give us 
any guide for the Air Force; is there ? 

Colonel Artes. Mr. Patton? 

Mr. Parton. The bill which established the Air Force Academy 
provides that in 4 years, or 1959, they will go into the same system, 
with the same strength, under the same laws, as now in effect for West 
Point. 

Mr. Price. Is that true? 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Is there an allocation in the law ? 

Mr. Ducanoer. Yes. 

Mr. Corr. The entering class for the Air Force Academy in the 
summer of 1959 will be selected on the same basis as now exists with 
respect to cadets at West Point? 

Mr. Patron. Under current law, yes. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, pursuing the same inquiry as Mr. Cole 
made, you mean that in 1959—a class starting the first of July 1959— 
that the Members of the Senate and the House will have the same 
appointments and handle them in the same manner as it does now for 
the Military Academy ? 

Colonel Aytxs. You will be authorized to appoint your quota for 
that year. 

Mr. Bray. Whatever that is? 

Colonel Aytzes. Yes, sir. If it happened to be, Mr. Bray, that vou 
did not have any, or had only 2 cadets at the Air Force Academy, you 
would not pick up your full quota of 4. 
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Mr. Bray. What we are pointing up now, in this competitive system 
in the States, is that if we already had four boys in there, then we 
would not have any more? 

Colonel Ayirs: No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. That would be charged to the respective districts? 

Colonel Artes. You would still, even if you had four in there at that 
particular time, you would in this first year that we go into the same 
basis as the Army, would get your quota for that year. 

Mr. Bray. That is in 1959 4 

Colonel Artes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. When does this additional Presidential appointment 
that you mention in this bill, when does that go into effect if it is 
passed ? 

Colonel Ayurs. It could actually go into effect—the Air Force 
Academy would utilize those spaces—and we would go from 720 to 
758. 

Mr. Bray. In what year would the President appoint those addi- 
tional members? 

Colonel Ayxs. 1959. 

Mr. Bray. Does that same thing apply to the Military Academy ? 

General Banvitie. No, sir; that would start this year. 

Mr. Doyix. General, may I have a percentage of the total separa- 
tions for all reasons? You gave a percentage there of the period 1941 
to 1950 and the separations for academic reasons, as I recall was 9.4 
and Presidentials 4 percent ? 

General Banvittz. Right. 

Mr. Dorie. What was the next classification ? 

General Banvitte. Separations for all reasons. 

Mr. Doytz. What was that percent ? 

General Banvitie. 22.3 from all sources. 

Mr. Doyte. Presidential ? 

General Banvinie. No; 22.3 from all sources and Presidential 10.4. 

Mr. Doytr. May I ask a couple more questions ? 

Is the age limitation of the Presidential appointees the same as it 
is for congressional appointees ¢ 

General BANVILLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyix. Does the Presidential Office appoint any who are not 
sons of military personnel ever ? 

General Banvitie. There have been 5 in the last 25 years. 

Mr. Dorie. How many this year ? 

General Banvitie. None. 

Mr. Doyte. The competitive examination that you mention on page 
2, is that the civil service examination that some of us in Congress also 
use, as I do? 

General Banvitte. No. sir. 

Mr. Dorie. What examination is it? 

Mr. Patron. The college board, sir. Congressional candidates—— 

Mr. Dorie. What percentage of those boys taking that college board 
examination fail? 

Mr. Parron. The Presidential, sir? 

Mr. Doyte. Yes. 

Mr. Parron. I do not know the answer to that. 

Mr. Doytr. Can you get that for me? 

Mr. Patron. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Doytx. For the last 4 or 5 years! 

Mr. Parron. You are interested in Presidentials only ¢ 

Mr. Dove. Yes. 

Mr. Parton. We did not go into the college board exam until last 
year. 

Mr. Doytx. What before that ? 

Mr. Parron. We had our own. We had a special test designed for 
the Army. 

Mr. Dorie. Why could you not use the civil service examination ? 

Mr, Parron. Well, sir, that is a good question. 

Mr. Doytx. We use it. 

Mr. Parron. You use it, sir, for selecting candidates? 

Mr. Dorte. That is right. 

Mr. Parron. We use college board because it is the accepted screen- 
ing device used by 150 leading colleges and universities throughout 
the country 

Mr. Dorie. Do you recommend that we change to the college board 
examination ? 

Mr. Parron. Well, sir, the manner of selection of the man by the 
Member is entirely his own. 

Mr. Dorin. Youware perfectly familiar with both ? 

Mr. Parron. Yes, sir; lam. 

Mr. Dorie. I am asking a sincere question. I rely upon, as you 
know, the Civil Service Commission examination. Maybe I ought to 
consider the other one. 

Mr. Parron. I think the Civil Service Commission and ETS ought 
to get together. 

Mr. Doyir. Why do omy not get together ? 

Mr. Parron. Well, sir, I am in the Army. I have discussed that 
matter with the Civil] Service Commission. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Doyle 

Mr. Doyze. I think you ought to give us the benefit of your highest 
experience in this field, whatever it is. 

Mr. Parron. You will be interested to know that the Army and the 
Navy and—l beg your pardon—the Air Force and the Army plan to 
use it. 

_Mr. Doyre. Will you send me a copy of those college board ques- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Patron. No, sir; I cannot do that. That is confidential infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Doytr. Send me data about where I can get in touch with them. 

Mr. Parron. Yes, sir; I will do that. 

Mr. Doyir. On page 3 you refer to the Stearns-Eisenhower board 
way back in 1949. When did you get that report ? 

General Banvitte. Very shortly thereafter, 1950. 

Mr. Doytr. Why have you not made a move since 1950? This is 
1957. Why have you put off following their recommendations for 7 
years ¢ 

General Banvitir. We have, sir. We requested this legislation in 
1954. Also, we have secured from Congress legislation for a construc- 
tion program at the Military Academy which would permit more rooms 
for these young men. 

Mr. Doyie. How m: uny vacancies do you have at each of the Acad- 
emies now, as far as students are concerned, cadets? How many 
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vacant spaces unoccupied? I have heard that there are quite a few. 
Am I wrong? You say you do not need any additional facilities, but 
how many vacancies do you have at each of them ¢ 

General Banvitie. In December at West Point 

Mr. Doytx. Go ahead. 

General Banvitie. In December at West Point the strength. was 
2,419. 

Mr. Dorie. How many vacancies ? 

General Banvitie. That makes 101 vacancies. At the opening in 
June the strength was 2,473. 

Mr. Dorie. That is at West Point? 

General Banvinie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. Under Presidential privilege does the Executive Office 
appoint any of those vacancies / 

General Banvitie. Not by Presidential. 

Mr. Dorie. Why / 

General Banvitie. That is limited to 89 at any one time in the 
Academy. 

Mr. Dore. What about the Naval Academy vacancies? You have 
given me West Point. 

General Banvitie. I cannot give you figures on the Naval Academy. 

Mr. Doyie. Can you, Commander ? 

Commander Marcy. Mr. Doyle, I do not have those but I can supply 
them later. 

Mr. Doytr. May I be frank with you gentlemen? I recognize my 
own 10 years of experience in appointing boys from my district. 
There is, I think, generally speaking, a motiv ation in the minds of the 
boys in military families that you do not have in civilian families. 
However, I also feel a bit hesitant about inc reasing the number of 
boys that graduate from the Academies and go into the regular Mili- 
tary Establishment, I am not sure that it is always in the best 
interests of our country to increase that somehow. 

In other words, I feel pretty strongly that civilian boys make just 
as good men when we graduate them ‘from the Academies. I may be 
wrong, but I have had 10 years of experience in my own district. 
You understand, General, I want to make clear my statement. You 
understand, I am sure, I think that my own experience is that I feel 
quite sure—I do not feel that in the long run the boys that graduate 
from the Academy coming from civilian homes are any less capable 
or less qualified as leaders in the Military Establishment than are 
the boys who come from military homes, 

Mr. Parron, That is certainly not an issue here. 

Mr. Doyte. It is in a sense, sir, because you are giving us one of 
the justifications for this increase the fact that boys from military 
homes have motivation that boys from civilian homes do not have. 
I am not disagreeing with you on that, but I am saying that 

General BANVILLE. My only point 

Mr. Doyxx. I would not be a bit surprised if you were in error, if 
you carry that point of logic to the point of saying that therefore the 
boys that graduate from ‘the Academy, our sons “of military homes, 
make better officers than boys from civilian homes. I do not think that 
isa fact. 

General Banvinie. I am not speaking specifically to that. The 
youngster who graduates from the Military Academy, in my opinion, 
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has just.as great a potential for the future in the military, regardless 
of where he comes from. My only reference referred to actual gradu- 
ation and the attrition during the period of 4 years. 

Mr. Dorie. What is the significance, in your judgment, of the per- 
centages that you have given’ For instance, separation for academic 
reasons, 9.4 and for military homes only 4 percent? What is the ulti- 
mate significance of that in your judgment? 

Mr. Patron. I think, sir, that those figures were arrived at on the 
basis of determining the factor of attrition in the Academy. The 
Army has been concerned for many years about attrition in the Mili- 
tary Academy. We lose about 19 percent of our plebe class every year, 
and close to 60 very shortly after admission, within the first 6 months 
after admission. The Army holds that if they could determine why 
those boys leave so shortly after admission, we would be going a long 
way toward the end result 4 years later. I think that these figures were 
computed on that basis. 

Mr. Dorrxe. What were the other factors that entered into that? 

Mr. Patron. I donot know what you mean. 

Mr. Doytz. I mean, as to your conclusions why that percentage of 
attrition. What are your conclusions? Why is that attrition ? 

Mr. Parron. I do not know that we have any conclusions except 
that from time to time statistics that the Academy compiles, and this 
background material, we ask the Academy if any such statistics were 
available. They said that they were in 1950. That is how we came 
on this. There was no attempt to point one group against another. 
I would like to say that with respect to this increase, the Army, in 
order to implement the provisions of the Stearns-Eisenhower Board 
which recommended at least 50 percent of new officers come from the 
service Academies, we are not meeting that 50 percent. So, we feel 
that to increase the Presidential quota, in the Academy, that would 
give us 211 additional boys which would go toward realizing that 50 
percent. We cannot, as much as we would like to, authorize a fur- 
ther increase among the congressional quota, because we cannot ac- 
commodate that many. That would take 531 additional cadets. We 
can accommodate 211. That smaller number of 211, plus the fact that 
we have so many highly motivated young men on the Presidential 
roster, as it is, we feel that we could accommodate that additional 
number from the Presidential group. 

Mr. Dorie. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I appreciate the 
cooperation of the Academy Department, but it would help me, gentle- 
men, very much in the qualifications I require for my boys, if [ could 
get the fundamental conclusions such as why the attrition? That 
would help me to get better understanding of my examinations in my 
district and thus eliminate boys that would not normally qualify after 
they had been there a year. 

Mr. Parron. I can say this: The average civilian boy who leaves 
his home and goes into the Military Academy faces a very abrupt 
change in life as opposed to the young man who comes from a mili- 
tary family and who has been exposed #o military custom and tradi- 
tions in his growing-up stage. The civilian who goes there many 
times—well, we do not know why he goes there. Maybe he feels per- 
haps that he wants to pursue a military career, maybe he looks with 
respect to a current outstanding leader in the country, or maybe it is 
because a neighborhood boy went there. But he, too, wants to go 
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and he does not realize the full impact of the abrupt change that will 
come about in his daily way of living when he is accepted at the 
Academy. Oftentimes it is a shock 3 We attempt to prepare 
him for that shock when we notify him that he is entitled to admis- 
sion. We warn him of it and try to prepare him. 

Mr. Prior. Will you yield? 

Mr. Cote. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. I want to make 1 point. You made a point that you 
think it is necessary to increase the student strength at the Academy 
and that you could not do it, since you do not have the facilities avail- 
able, and I know you are crowded there, but you could always build 
a new building if you wanted the strength badly enough. You could 
do that by giving each congressional district another appointment ; 
so you think that by adding 211 Presidential appointments you will 
meet your existing needs. fell, to me, I think 12 percent is a pretty 
heavy bite on the total student strength of the Academy, and that is 
what your figures come out to, 12 percent for the Presidential appoint- 
ments. There are other categories in there that you could step up 
a little. If you divided these up among the others, such as honor 
schools, military schools, and so forth, as well as ROTC, maybe you 
could increase the number out of those. If you divided this up a 
little, maybe there would not be so much objection to it. Have you 
thought of that? 

Mr. Parron. Yes, sir; except that we have those competitive cate- 
gories which are not as competitive as the Presidential. Among the 
reserves, we have a quota in the Regular components and Reserve com- 
ponents. We have a quota for honor school boards and the sons of 
deceased veterans. 

Mr. Durnam. The National Guard? 

Mr. Parron. Yes, sir; that is considered in the Reserve component. 
We do not have the competition in those quotas that we would like to 
have. Consequently, in past years, we have exhausted the men in that 
quota and we have had an insufficient number to fill the quota in the 
Academy. We are not allowed to take Presidential’s from their cate- 
gory to fill in the other spaces. Once a Presidential, always a Presi- 
dential. Unless they get in there under that quota or that of some 
Congressman, they have to try another year. 

Mr. Price. Your 14 is not at all realistic of the military sons in the 
Academy. I had one graduate this year from West Point. I have in- 
formation, and I know of others soobably on this board who appointed 
sons of servicemen. Your figure of 14 is not at all realistic. 

Mr. Parron. That means that in this total authorized figure of 89, 
come graduation this year there will be only 14 men lost in that quota. 

Mr. Pricer. I realize what it means. The 89 is not realistic, either, 
because it would be interesting to know the number of the appoint- 
ments made to sons of service people, among the regular congressional 
appointees. 

Mr. Ducanper. In the Academy right now ? 

Mr. Price. That is right. Could you get that for us? 

Mr. Parron. IL have those figures, sir. 

Mr. Bennerr. While he is looking for it, I wonder if the services 
could give some consideration to stimulating these officers in the service 
to contact the Congressmen if they have young men they feel they 
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would like to have considered. I would welcome that. I would like 
them to have some kind of residence though. They have an easier time 
to establish residence than anyone else. They could say, or they could 
take any area they have lived in and choose it as their residence. 

Mr. Parron. For the last 5 years—1952 through 1956, we have sons 
of Regulars admitted through nominations for an average of 19 
percent. 

Mr. Doyte. In all Academies? 

Mr. Parron. In West Point. 

Mr. Price. That isa pretty high percentage, is it not / 

Mr. Patron. The serviceman must satisfy, you recognize, of course, 
that he has to meet the resident requirements imposed on a congres- 
sional nominee. 

Mr. Price. You realize that that is not too difficult for a serviceman. 

Mr. Bray. On that statement there, I wish to take issue with it. It 
is the simplest thing in the world to take care of that matter of resi- 
dence. You can name your residence and any 5 ongressman know S how 
to do it. You say 19 percent, oo maybe it is better than 30 percent 
from the services. I am one who is ri ather satisfied with the type of 
people who have gone to the service Academies. I think they have 
done a fine job and I take a very dim view of making too radical a 
change in it. I would like to have later, if you do not hs ave it now, the 
various categories in the Academy. How many are there from the 
National Gu: ard ? ¢ How many from dece: ased officer s and every cate- 
gory that you have, together with the number? You probably ‘do not 
have it now, but I think that before we act on the bill, we should 
have that inthe record. The fact that you have 14 this year, you ee 
ably will have around 28 next year. That is entirely unre valistic a 
figure here, also, on this military item; this Presidential quota, “er 
not limited to officers, is it! 

Mr. Patron. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I would like to have the 89 that you now have in the 
Academy and I would like to have the number w ho are sons of enlisted 
men and those who are sons of Reserve officers on extended active duty 
under that figure of 89. 

Mr. Durnam. I think it is very important to have that in looking 
at this on the basis of the servicemen enrolled. I, myself, expect to 
appoint service people. 

Mr. Bray. I think the average Congressman is very interested 
finding out about that. As far as Congress wanting that, I do not 
think there is a Congressman who could not use it. It is a very 
serious problem but I trust you are not making any implication that 
we did a poor job on the appointments. Otherwise, that would be a 
serious indictment of your services. 

General Banvitte. Definitely not. The figures that you are asking 
for are as follows: At the present time there are 87 Presidential candi- 
dates in the Academy; 74 are the sons of officers, 12 are the sons of en- 
listed men and 1 is the son of a warrant officer. That also, of course, 
represents all of the services. 

Mr. Bray. There is no one there who is the son of a Reserve officer 
on extended active duty which now, I believe, comprises 50 percent of 
your service ? 

General BANVILLE. No, sir. 

Mr. Patron. That isnot computed. 
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Mr. Bray. That is restricted to Regulars? I thought it was.re- 
stricted to sons of service personnel. 

Mr. Parron. We have many Reserve officers on extended active 
duty. For example, a Regular warrant officer might be a Reserve 
colonel. Those figures have not been broken down. 

Mr. Price. Strictly on the basis of Regular status ? 

Mr. Parton. Yes, on the basis of Regular status. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. General, you have quoted percentages to show that 
the attrition among sons of Regular Establishment personnel is less 
than that of others. You show the increase you are asking for in num- 
bers but the other in percentages. Why is that, sir? 

General Banvitix, We just did not work it out 

Mr. Lanxrorp. That is why the Naval Academy had 300 and you 
figured West Point and the Naval Academy both ought to have 300? 

General Banvitie. A part of the answer is “Yes.” We would like 
to see the three Academies on the same basis. : 

Mr, Lanxrorp. Is there any reason why the Air Force Academy 
and West Point have the need for a greater percentage of sons of 
Regular Establishment personne] than the Naval Academy should 
have? 

Colonel Ayues, I think we have been discussing these percentages 
on a comparative basis between the Military Academy, the Air Force 
Academy, and the Naval Academy. I don’t believe that is our intent. 
Last year Congress saw fit to authorize an increase in the Regular 
strength—Regular officers in the Army and Air Force—to bring us 
up close to 50 percent. The Navy is already at that point. We both 
have a need for more Regular officers. We would like to get them 
from our Academies. The Army has room to house, at the ‘Military 
Academy, approximately 911 additional cadets. The Air Force 
Academy, when it moves to its new site, will be able to handle this 
number also. It may be an outside intent to equalize the Air Force 
and the Army with the Naval Academy. That may be true. If 
funds are available later on, it may be the desire of the Air Force, 
and possibly the Army, to increase our total Military Academy 
strength up to what the Naval strength is, or even higher if we have 
the money, need, and facilities. 

Mr, Lanxrorp. Apparently you have the need. 

Colonel Ayixs. We certainly have, but at this time it is a point of 
where are we going to divide it. If we give additional appointments 
to Congressmen, that is too many. Again, it leaves the idential 
one down. If we gave it to Congressemen, it would be too many, and 
we still would not have the sons of our military personnel. They 
would not have the same opportunity as those that go to the Naval 
Academy. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. There are other categories, as Mr. Price pointed out. 
Here you are setting up a special category that will be 12 percent 
of the student body. You have in one instance 12 percent and then 
roughly 8 percent in the other instance; is that correct? There are 
other categories if you want to enlarge the student bodies at the acad- 
emies which could be dealt with rather than to give one particular 
category a big slug of it. Let me ask you this: Is it the intent of this 
bill to increase the size of the academies, or is it the intent of this bill 


to increase the number of sons of Regular Establishment personnel 
who attend the academies? 
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General Banvitze. First of all, it is definitely the purpose of this 
bill to increase the Academy, as far as the facilities at the present 
time. That is approximately 200 that we can accommodate. No. 1, 
we are attempting to increase the student body, the capacity at the 
Academy. No. 2, as Mr. Patton pointed out here, the greatest single 
area in which we have a large number of applicants is the Presidential 
area. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. No, sir; the greatest single area is the congressional 
area. 

Genera] Banvitte. I am speaking of this purely competitive group. 
I agree with you completely, the greater number comes through con- 
gressional action. I thought you referred though to increasing the 
other areas, such as 

Mr. Lanxrorp. What I am trying to get at is the primary objec- 
tive of the bill. Is it to increase the size of the academies, or is it to 
increase the number of Presidential appointments which would inci- 
dentally increase the size of the Academy? Which is the primary pur- 
pose of the bill? 

General Banvititz. The primary purpose is to increase the size of 
the Academy. Secondly, we believe that seeing as we cannot hand 
out this other, there is not enough space for 531 additional appoint- 
ments, which would give each Member of Congress an additional one. 
We feel that the Presidential is the best area to increase because of the 
jarge number of applications that we get. 

Mr. Bennett. Will you yield just a second ? 

Mr, Lanxrorp. Yes, 

Mr. Bennett. I would like to ask this question: There is also an- 
other motive for you to pick this group, in that from what I gather, 
from what you said here today, you believe that there has been a show- 
ing of greater competition in this field of Presidential appointments, 
based upon the quality of their academic achievement at West Point; 
is that right ? 

General Banvute. Yes, sir; we believe that the sons of regular com- 
ponent personnel are highly motivated. 

Mr. Bennetr. Highly motivated and, as a matter of fact, they have 
stayed at West Point a greater percentage of the time. Do you have 
any figures-on what their attainment in grades hasbeen? Does it.com- 
pare favorably, or unfavorably, with congressional appointees ? 

General Banvitie. You mean after graduation? 

Mr. Bennerr. No; in school. 

General Banvitie. No, sir; I do not have an actual grade attain- 
ment figure. 

Mr. Bennett. Do you have any figures on whether they stay in the 
service longer after they get out of school ? 

General Banvittz. No, sir; I do not have that. 

Mr. Price. On that point, Charley, when you increase that figure 
from 89.to 300, you are going to find that this percentage point that 
you gave us is going to go up rather than down. That is, the number 
of boys who will leave the school through attrition. The more you put 





in there, the less favorable is your percentage position going to be. 
General Banvute. That could happen, sir. 
Mr. Price. I would predict that it would happen. 
General Banvitze. I would also predict that it would not go down 
very far. 
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Mr. Price. When you have a competitive examination of 397 boys 
participating and only the top 14 are going to get in, you are getting 
the absolute cream. Then you get down a little further to the other 
boys and the next 14 might be almost as good as the top 14. 

General BaNnvitte. We would be going down another 53 each year. 

Mr. Price. Thatisright. There is a great difference there. 

General Banvitte. The top layer would go down slightly. 

g Mr. Duruam. When did you build the last dormitory at West 
oint ? 

General Banvitte. When did we build the last dormitory ? 

Mr. Durwam. Yes. 

General Banvitie. Colonel Hamblen, could you provide that ? 

Colonel Hamsten. Approximately 1936. I cannot give you the 
exact date. 

Mr. Durnam. I am raising the question because I am afraid we will 
get into the same thing as we did with Annapolis. We have not built 
a single addition there to the building since 1920. Now we have 1,100 
more cadets there than we had in 1920 or 1922, I believe. This is a 
pretty bad situation when it comes to this point. At the present time, 
do you have more than two men in a room at West Point? 

General BAnvitie. Many of the rooms have three men. 

Mr. Price. There are plans underway now, and a request in for 
funds for an expansion of dormitory facilities at West Point. 

Mr. Durnam. That has created quite a problem there because T was 
on the Board at Annapolis. In some instances they had five men in 
aroom. That will create a bad situation so far as scholastic training 
is concerned. The boys cannot make good marks and ‘good grades 
under such conditions. I do not want that to happen at West Point 
under any circumstances, We want them to have plenty of room there. 

General Banvittxe. We are aware, sir, that the conditions at West 
Point are crowded. However, the Academy itsef—the Superintend- 
ent and his staff—feels that this will not overcrowd to any point where 
it will lower the academic standards or health standards, we 

Mr. Duruam. Off the record, please. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Duruam. I have always felt proud and pointed with pride to the 
Academy and West Point because the efficiency there is very good com- 
pared to the scholastic conditions throughout the country. In some 
of these other institutions, 35, 40, and sometimes 50 percent drop out 
over a 4-year period. 

General BanvisxE. I believe a great deal of that is due to—— 

Mr. Durnam. I think your training there and staff have done an 
excellent job to hold it to that point. 

General Banvitte. A great deal of it is due to conditions under 
which they live. 

Mr. Duruam. It seems to me that if you bring up living conditions 
that is a very, very big part of it. I would have to be assured, before 
I would put in more boys there, that conditions are good for housing 
and also for study. 

Mr. Doyxp., Mr. Chairman, I noticed this: On page 4 you specify 
there that this increase in attendance can be made with presently avail- 
able, or already approved facilities. That means,.as I took it, that 
Congress has authorized sufficient dormitory facilities and everything, 
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and money has been appropriated for accommodations that will take 
care of this large student body; is that true? 

General Banviie. That is correct, sir. On the other hand, as Mr. 
Durham pointed out, it:is still crowded even under the present conver- 
sion program. When itis completed, it is not. plush, if you please, sir. 

Mr. Doyxe. I realize that. I was there a few years ago on a visitors’ 
committee. 

. These 397 applicants that you have, is that an unusually large num- 
ber? Whatdid you have last year? Does it rise or fall ? 

General Banvinix. It is a little larger this year than it has been in 
the past. Ihave them for the last several years here. 

r. Dorie. How does it. rate / 

General Banvinie. 1952 was 300; 1953, 264; 1954, 276; 1955, 296; 
and this year, 397. 

Mr. Doyix. Up until this year you have not had more than 75 
percent as many, if I caught those figures correctly. 

General Banvitie. The average for the last 5 years has been ex- 
actly 300. 

Mr. Dorie. Or you might say, a hundred less than this year, the 
average ¢ 

General Banvitie. One of the reasons for the increase, we feel, is 
that we have publicized the program to quite an extent in trying to 
get more and more applicants so that the selection could be better. 

Mr. Burns. How many appointments do you make to the Regular 
Army by competitive examination ? 

Mr. oo They have a total of 90 spaces in the corps. The va- 
cancies each year vary with the men coming out of the Academy. 

Mr. Burns. How long has that quota been there / 

Mr. Patron. Since 1950. 

Mr. Burns. Do not the Army brats, so-called—I was one of them— 
still use that means of getting into the service ¢ 

Mr. Patron. If he wants to join the Army he is entitled to use it. 

Mr. Burns. I ask if he is entitled to use it. 

Mr. Parron. Very many do. 

Mr. Burns. That was a favorite way for the Army officer and en- 
listed personnel to get in. 

Mr. Patron. Regular Army. For the candidates in the Reserve 
quota, it is just about 50-50. They are both attractive means of ad- 
mission. ere, again, they are competitive and I would hesitate to 
advise a boy to join the Army without offering him assurance of ad- 
mission. 

Mr. Burns. I think they are all competitive. The congressional 
ones are competitive, too. ’ 

Mr. Price. Why could not the sons of servicemen, with your quota 
being so low and the fact, as you said a moment ago, there was not too 
much competition, or the fact that competition was not as strong from 
a Reserve point of view, why could not these boys join the Reserve 
components ? 

Mr. Parrox. Many of them have. TI have advised many of them to 
join the Reserves. cae 

Mr. Price. How many usually take the Army examination ? 

Mr. Patron. This year we had over 500. 

Mr. Price. For an overall figure of 90? 

Mr. Patron. This year we have about 22 spaces. 
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Mr. Durnam. General, I do not suppose you have it today, but it 
occurs to me that it is important for the committee to know exactly 
why this 22 percent dropped out. Was that due to scholastic, health, 
or other reasons? Could you give us a breakdown of that for the 
record ? 

General Banvitiz. The specific reasons why ? 

Mr. Duruwam. Yes. 

General Banvitie. Do you have that, Mr. Patton ? 

Mr. Parron. I do not have it, but I can get it. 

Mr. Duruam. I think it would be well to get that for a 2- or 3-year 

riod. 

Mr. Price, You have to get that for more than a 2- or 3-year period 
to get a good picture. The attrition was very high immediately fol- 
lowing Korea. The last year the situation has improved some, and 
they expect a continued improvement under existing conditions. 

Mr. Duruam. Give it to us for the last 4 years. 

General Banvie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Are there any further questions? 

Colonel Ayes. Do you want those figures for the Air Force Acad- 
emy, too? Weare rather new out there. 

Mr. Duruam. You have not been in business too long, but if it is not 
not too much trouble, we would like to have them. 

Colonel Ayes. I will get them, but I would like to say that what 
the Army comes up with is generally our picture when we grow to 
full size. 

Mr. Price. I would like to have the picture of what the Air Force 
is going to recommend in the composition of the Air Force Academy. 
The Air Force Act does not give the composition of it. 

Colonel Ayxes. It will be identical with what the Army is. 

(The material requested follows:) 


Military Academy strength 


Presidentials authorized 
Authorized Actual 











Year strength strength 
July | Number | Percent of Percent of 
authorized | actual 

neers ct |—— 

ce ee es ] 1, 374 | 1, 241 60 | 4.4 | 4.8 
A etreitivenn wittaaes tc eae 1, 960 | 1, 602 89 4.5] 5.6 
RE nt acer eaminaaieonel 1, 960 | 1, 736 | 89 | 4.5 | 5.1 
eae 1, 960 1, 797 89 4.5 | 5.0 
Ai on Se tec ew aca : 1, 960 1, 830 89 4.5. | 4.9 
Tapia tetas aes 1, 960 1, 822 | 89 | 4.5 | 4.9 
1952_.__- SRR 1 2 496 2, 387 | 89 3.6 3.7 
1068.0... dino dn g DA OULU AS 1 2, 496 | 2, 400 { 89 | 3.6 3.7 
1954. rain 12, 496 2, 337 89 3.6 | 3.8 
6 Lae 12, 496 | 2 370 | 89 | 3.6 | 3.8 
Renta eee eas hang 1 2, 496 | 2, 473 | 89 | 3.6 3.6 





| 


1 Plus sons of Medal of Honor winners. 
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Naval Acadeny strength 














j 
tite ; : Presidentials authorized 
AUTDOIIzeG ctua 
strength strength | w 
July | Number Percent of Percent of 
| | | authorized | actual 
= eid hdl hich Rhchitiilp deneebtiakl 2 Melek Ads Ose). 
1945___- lesan 3, 702 | 3,025 | 100 | 2.7 3.3 
og br dead 3 ae 1 3,702 2,806 | 100 | 2.7 3.6 
| i RES Pile i 1 4, 382 2, 981 | 300 6.85 | 10. 1 
Te wee ae 1 4,382 3, 378 | 300 | 6. 85 8.9 
etek 1 4 382 3, 556 300 6.85 $5 
NG ind. 40. 5-0-$4-L Lash 1 4, 382 | 3, 71 | 300 6.85 | 7.9 
1951_ “te ae * 14,382 3, 891 300 6. 85 7.7 
ee ceabeaa 1 4, 382 | 3, 830 300 6. 85 7.8 
| RT ‘od 1 4, 382 | 3, 696 300 6. 85 8.1 
1054_____.- ich ms 1 4, 382 | 3, 75 300 6. 85 8.0 
WORE sie tiosccs : 1 4, 382 | 3, 805 | 300 6. 85 7.9 
MS hee ne 1 4, 382 3, 846 300 6.85 7.8 


| | 








1 Plus sons of Medal of Honor winners. 


Academic Board selections, U. 8. Military Academy, Presidentials versus other 














E s at a 
Year | Presidentials Other Total 
EE a ae tet el ai ain 6 76 82 
ee aoe, ne Slee eee we 2 icaeeiauannlttin ss micas ; 1 49 50 
TN a ie oo ee ee ke Beak l 49 50 
a i a and as eee : . 20 | 40 60 
Wea hc shi ite Sl. 235225 IIL. Didcadaes sli he 2 43 45 
Regular component strengths, all services, Dec. 31, 1956 
Active Retired 
Py, a a Trey ee iia & RP ere ht a 
| Officers | Officers | 
Component (including | Enlisted | Subtotal | (including| Enlisted | Subtotal | Grand 
warrant men warrant men | total 
| officers) | officers) | | 
fe Manas Bs Se ee 
} 
— f 29,512 582,461 | 611,973 11, 000 | 41,000 | 52, 000 663, 973 
Army - 1 1(51,000)! 1(584,000)| 1(635,000)} 1(13,000)| 1(54,000)| 1(67,000)} 1(702, 000 
Navy f 44. 108 537, 808 581,916 | 21, 107 52, 602 73, 709 655, 625 
sNBVY-- -- | 2(55, 667)| 2(691, 820)| 2(747,487)| 2(23,634)| 2(59,012)| 2(82, 646)| 2(830, 133 
Marine Corps... = 11,559 | 154,012] 165, 571 2, 527 6, 410 | 8, 937 74, 508 
Coast Guard. 3 | 22, 908 25, 933 2, 995 4,679 | 7, 674 33, 607 
= . 146 795, 418 1,277 14, 809 | 16, O86 811, 504 
Air Force. ..----------- 73, 178)| 1(828, 718 i(1, 500)}  1(15, 500)! 117, 000)) #(845, 718 
eee is) Set oe : 113, 476 | 2.067.335 | 2,180,811 38,906 | 119, 500 158, 406 | 2,339, 217 


| | 





1 After augmentation. 
2 Including Marine Corps. 


College Board examinations, U. 8. Military Academy, 1956 





Category | College | Passed Percent 
board } 
ES ES LE eR a | ee Se 
tin ee ee ae 321 195 | 60.7 


CCIE tint thedecneesnanoseneennsccedbnusesesesunnene 1, 746 756 43.3 
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Military Academy vacancies 





















































Authorized Actual Vacancies Actual Vacancies 
Year strength ! strength (July) strength (Dee. 31) 
(July) (Dee. 31) 
i ein Sac insta apenas a eS ef 
1952_ “ | 2, 520 2, 387 133 | 2, 271 | 249 
1953... J 2, 520 2, 406 114 2, 328 192 
1954. ...- | 2, 520 2, 337 183 | 2, 243 277 
1955. .. . | 2, 520 2, 370 150 | 2, 334 186 
1956. - - 7 : 2, 520 | 2, 473 | 47 | 2, 429 91 
| | 
! Includes 24 foreign cadetships. 
Naval Academy vacancies 
Authorized Actual Vacancies | Actual | Vacancies 
Year strength strength (July) strength | (Dec. 31) 
(July) (Dec. 31) 
<cltiseaAO issn tease a 2 ~oseahieaiianaiiliies a 
a soovtenia 4, 382 3, 830 552 3, 648 734 
1953 4, 382 3, 696 686 3, 558 824 
1954 peed > 4, 382 3, 751 631 3, 603 77 
1955 idle ete nova caibaiaih aden 4, 382 3, 805 577 3, 638 744 
1956 é wed 7 ‘ 4, 382 3, 846 536 3, 760 §22 
Competitive categories, U. S. Military eae 1958 through 1957 
Source and year 4-year | Applica- Accepted | Annual | Admitted] Ratio 
quota tions candidates |} quota USMA 
Regular components abGikirasin gia amanl 90 a ee 
aetna ak catuilidialnichaptinah scandy incu aaaaaaee 1, 875 91 | 32 2 2.8 
Se irewex wcdisnanbuienphipeneamene 598 104 28 28 3.7 
1955 5 -salliadactiant ttt aiaMacetamiediit 340 73 28 23 2.6 
1956 5 Ginette nanan tae 489 116 44 39 2.6 
1957 Sodnemee peanianet 449 112 26 (2) 4.3 
Reserve component —— a Oe Dnnctdbinspeteaccsncdindieniatendbicpaiimibemanenens 
Bete sees al ar eee nani 0 aac aagloninaanoeeiidiok ee 309 81 27 26 3.0 
1954__- 32, EE bettie ae 7 53 15 11 3.5 
eee lack nn te ede wucamnedet enactment 93 93 45 23 2.1 
1966..... ' qundudrdaeits dnninirandeed 199 158 47 46 3.4 
1957 is oe a apdaeaane : pues 303 153 | 27 (?) 5.7 
Pree. nk oie vec 2 one tgwe : DF hittiiecedssacdtewewequedecshses bansade hticinodinjanpaal tele, 
1953___- Mii w wees ae D a waite iain oe 264 | 264 12 12 22.0 
1954... ‘ a ; ange 276 276 | 37 | 37 7.5 
1955 4 anual si 206 296 | 17 17 17.4 
1956__- i ais bs casas does Fe | 365 365 | 32 32 11.4 
1957__. = eadhis Rial tte otis wae 401 401 14 | (2) 28. 6 
Sons of deceased veter: ins. oe as OD ha ncnsedédscdtevarnduasnaAetsbtonweebdssteaseaueees 
Se tininitemateal “ svavacedsLauwienmavedhiatces 29 29 15 9 1.9 
i tnanciacatbedain : - ei aie eee Donati 21 21 16 9 1.3 
1955 _. snincibbbaitdinta tatty in Ake setibaeiabaadguindirmealt aplltcatia 32 32 19 9 1.7 
Th ccnvclegiomikntitiebaatstnn e ase dria 55 55 16 16 3.4 
1957 : ' des 56 56 G () 6.2 
Honor milite ary and honor naval schools. OD be ewes encahe chwakwuncd tb kecensemaniaaanteoe s4ael 
SOND netéwtiphpinimancidegiugetnmnaus pataawel 56 56 7 7 8.0 
Tl tiiscnadhvnte tenn abinimatsnteecaitenm nal icens 69 69 12 10 5.8 
Sui ean de istauiniads ae sek-diinwnerastte sarees 77 77 16 16 4.8 
Ps aG Ste thses DP ecmmkbae Lagoa 97 97 8 8 12.1 
ish catihhentina duane eetbiatinaii einen 84 84 7 () 12.0 
| 


1 Does not include attrition. 
2 Not available. 
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Competitive nominations, applicants versus vacancies, Naval Academy, 1957 








Source Quota Accepted Vacancies Ratio 
candidates 
ee Bh cvemeccnngathl 640 1 248 160 1.6 
eek De. conc aude Pidseoncccncseesil | 640 2 581 160 | 3.6 
he. ck ahh ocmenenseeuee | 300 426 75 5.7 
Sons of deceased veterans... .-...-- a 40 51 21 | 2.4 
Honor military and honor naval schools.-_---.--- | 40 112 10 | 11.2 
Re ie airmirti ne umnnse 40 104 10 10.4 
| } 
t Approximately 900 regulars applied. 
2 All who applied were accepted candidates; no preliminary screening required. 
Military Academy enrollment by category, 1956 
Actual strength Losses 


July 1956 


4-year 
Category quota 
GComeressional is; .......--issus- J | 2, 124 1 
Presidential : : . .| 89 
Regular components (Army and Air Force) 90 | 
Reserve components (Army and Air Force 90 
Sons of deceased veterans_.._.. be 40 | 
Vice President__-_-- 3 
Alaska __.__- 4 
BNE. J idiuttnwcindes clipe £. 4 | 
Puerto Rico --_-- a a So 4 
District of Columbia - - - - 6 
Panama Canal Zone 2 
Honor schools -- 40 


Academic board selections 


Naval Academy enrollment by 


4-vear 
quota 
| 
Congressional . = 2, 655 
Presidential 300 | 
Regular Navy and Marine Corps. --- 640 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve 640 
Sons of deceased veterans ---- ‘ 40 | 
Viee President_ - a 5 
Alaska. 5 
Hawaii 5 
Puerto Rico: 
Governor. --- ‘ 1 | 
Resident Commissioner d 5 | 
District of Columbia. - 5 
Canal Zone. - 1 | 
Honor schools, NROTC~_-. 80 
Public Law 586_-_.- (4) | 
lien cheb dbedtids it 0G. 2 4, 382 | 





t Plus 5 sons of Medat of Honor winners. 
3 As necessary to complete class. 


| Deeember 


| 1956 
| 
, 856 1, 830 
89 | 88 
82 75 | 
87 85 
40 | 39 | 
3 3 
4 | 4 | 
4 4 | 
4 | 4 | 
6 | 6 | 
2 2 
39 38 | 
222 | 216 | 


| 


category, 1956 


Actual, July 


1956 cemt 


2, 380 
223 


429 | 


3, 846 


Number Percent 


26 1.4 
1 | 1.1 
7 | 8.5 
2 | 2.3 
1 | 2.5 
0 0 
0 | 0 
0 1] 
0 | 0 
0 | 0 
0 0 
1 | 2.6 
5} 2.7 
(enn 
Actual, De- Loss 
er 1956 | (percent) 

2, 329 2.14 
215 | 3. 59 
266 4.3 
411 | 2.6 
26 0 

2 0 
3 0 
5 0 
l 0 
4 | 0 
5 0 
l | 0 
67 0 
425 


| 1.0 
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Percentage of Presidential appointments, West Point-Annapolis-Air Force, versus 
authorized strength 





Present quota Proposed quota 
| Authorized Totieniis 
Academy | strength 


Number Percent Number Percent 



















Wane Pee Se | 2; 496 89 A ak Bo he 
2 707 |.<..---. alors tl 300 i. 1 
Be Pe itindchrinne<datmnant j 2, 496 | 89 | Nat link tell abel iat baleen 
2907 |i.......-. 4 UBER PS. 300 il. i 
SRE, cnksivabbisiindieenekes | 4, 382 | 300 | 6.8 |-neemenn---tee|--n een nn ene ee 
13, 800 | 1 300 iver. pee 


i wenien actual strength, July. 


Graduate attrition, West Point, Annapolis, Presidential, others 










U. 8. MILITARY ACADEMY, WEST POINT 





Resigned 
Commissioned, Army dilhihcndptisnatiniaselilddpttinaiiniseaiieaainlatacdaiids sad = 
Graduated Resigned Presidential All other | Total 
} s . | 
Presi- Other Total | Num- | Per- Num- re Per- Num- | Per- 
| dential | | ber cent ber | cent | ber | cent 
ape chensnnigemeel } atone = SE 
- Pe | 
1952 ‘ 1955 21 | 370 391 2 9.5 54 | 14.6 | 56 14.3 
1953 1956 wet 10 367 | 377 0 0 64 17 64 17.0 


U. 8. NAVAL ACADEMY, 












ANNAPOLIS 





















Resigned 
| Commissioned, Navy= ji BG eee ZS oe Se 
| USMC | 
| Presidential All other Total 
Graduated Resigned nian 7 . ; cananacnell pinhead TT pees 
| Presi- | Other | Total | Num- Per- | Num- Per- | Num-| Per- 
dential | ber cent | ber cent ber | cent 
cman CS ccaemasene - a ‘ aviiaslicilaap ~ 
i | 
1951... 1955 7} 485 | 2 | i] 85 | 14.6] 75| 1 
1952 1956 9 | 540 579 . 20.5 65| 12.0] 73 | 2.6 


Rate of atirition, U. 8, Military Academy 


Reason 

















| Grad- 
Class | Enter Academic | Conduct | Medical | Other ! Total uate 
I acids ah dT ha eee LD snl kil elaine aces eee aie a _|strength 
j 

Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-/| Per- | Num- | Per- 

ber cent | ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
ey — —_ _—_- —— 
1956 670 9 | 148 2/03 1! 216! oR!) 11 20] 32.8! 479 
1955 649 95} 14.6 5, ..8) 6 | 9 | 107 | 16.5 | 213 | 32.8 471 
1954 } 797 73) 98} 8 1.0} 12 1.5 7 9.9 177 22 2 | 633 
1953 727 76) 0.4] 7} 104 15} 21] 133 18.3 | 231; 31.8} 512 
1952 689 61) 8.9] 5 | 7 8 12 14 16. 5 | 188 27.3 | 528 


5-year average: 29. 9 
)Resignations, honor eode violations, aptitude cases. 
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Rate of attrition,.U. 8. Nawal Academy 

















Reason 
| Ts seid ; oe a Grad- 
Class | Enter Academic Discipline | Physical Other Total uate 
strength) | | ay strength 

Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- | Num- Per- | Num- Per--| Num- | Per- | 

| ber cent | ber | cent| ber cent | ber cent ber | cent. | 

| | | | | | 

| | a | | | | 
1956. 1,057} 184] 17.4 | 3] 0.3 22} 21] 167] 15.8 376 | 35.6 | 681 
1955.....| 1,101] 194] 17.6] 6| .6| 8} 16] 141] 128] 359] 326 742 
1954_....| 1,146 | 180 | 15.7} 3] .3 19 | 1.6 | 89; 7.8) 291 25.4 855 
1953_ | 1,180 | 139 | 11.8 | 0]: .0 13 | 1.1 103 | 8&7 255 21.6 925 
1952... -- 1,042 | 1 0.3 | 259 | 24.9 783 


141; 13.5} Lt wi 10 | 0} 107 | 10. 


5-year average: 28.02. 


Rate of attrition, U. S. Air Force Academy 

















Reason 
i. a rar cat 7% ae Grad- 
Class | Enter; Academic | Discipline | Physical Other | Total | uate 
sel aan A ek Se ie Be 
| Num- | Per- | Num- Per- | Num- | Per- | Num- |} Per- | Num- Per- | 
ber cent | ber | cent ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 
j os 7 tee We | a _ > — Sa i i 
3000. 306 | 12] 3.9 3| 101 5| 1.6] 48 | 15.7 68} 222] (1) 
308 | 4 | 1.3 17 3 2) | FI 38 | 12.3 45 | 14.6 (1) 
1 | | } 


1 Unknown. 


Mr. Price. A moment ago you said it is in existing law. It is no- 
where in existing law that I can find. 

General Banvitie. Section 9342, title 10, United States Code. It is 
identical with that. 

Mr. Price. Does that code specifically mention the Air Force? 

General Banviite. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. Thank you very much, General. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SuspcoMMi1rtee No. 3, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, A prit 11,1957. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Car] T. Durham, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 
Mr. Durnam. The ettnniittee will ¢ ome to or ‘der. 
A week or so ago Subcommittee No. 3 held hearings on H. R. 2429, 
a bill to increase the number of cadets that the President may per- 
sonally select for appointment to the United States Military Academy 
and the United States Air Force Academy. 
Since then I have had a letter from the Department here which I 
would ask counsel to read, if you will, to the committee. 
Mr. Ducanper (reading) : 


Hon. Cart T. DuRHAM: 

As a result of my personal conversation with you and the Honorable Sterling 
Cole concerning the proposed legislation to increase Presidential appointments 
to the United States Military Academy and the United States Air Force Academy 
from 89 to 300, the Secretary of the Army has asked that I approach you with the 
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following compromise solution which is based essentially on equity of Presidential 
appointments to the United States Naval Academy, the United States Military 
Academy, and the United States Air Force Academy. 

Our original proposal of 300 Presidential amounted to approximately 11.1 
percent of the total number of appointments which would then be authorized to 
the Military and Air Force Academies. The Naval Academy has 6.8 percent of 
its authorized strength and, over the years, 7.9 percent of its actual strength, in 
Presidential appointments. From the above it appears that some such figure as 
7.7 percent or an increase of 111 appointments to a total of 200 would be a reason- 
able solution for the Military and Air Force Academies. 

The proposal to increase the number of appointments at the Military Academy 
through Presidential appointments is based on a rather long-range program, 
authorized by the Congress, which allows for the conversion of the old riding hall 
to an academic building and in turn the conversion of the West Academic Build- 
ing into a cadet barracks. With the additional space provided by this barracks, 
after relieving overcrowded conditions in the currently existing cadet rooms, the 
Military Academy will be able to absorb approximately 250 additional cadets. As 
you well realize the Military Academy, built as it is along the granite slopes 
of the Hudson, does not readily lend itself to any sizable expansion. Therefore, 
the Department of the Army proposed an increase in Presidential appointments 
rather than congressional appointments in that it had to limit the number of 
additional appointees. Since it would not be possible to allocate an additional 
congressional appointment due to this space restriction, a sound solution appears 
to be a limited increase in the number of Presidential appointments. 

The pressing need for additional officers, coupled with the increased number of 
Presidential competitive candidates, led the Department to conclude that an 
increase along the proposed lines would achieve the desired results. 

Presently over 40 percent of the Army, both officer and enlisted personnel, are 
assigned overseas for periods generally of 3 years’ duration. The Congress has 
been most fair and, in fact in many instances, has leaned over backwards to pro- 
vide congressional appointments to the sons of officers and enlisted personnel 
who seek admission from that source. However, it is true that an officer who 
has been removed for some period of time from his congressional district and 
who is assigned to one of the remote overseas areas during the time that his son 
is seeking an appointment to the Academy, is placed in a rather difficult position 
in obtaining a congressional appointment since a personal interview with his 
Congressman is almost out of the question. Therefore, the addition of these 111 
Presidential appointments would enhance the admission opportunity for the sons 
of officers and enlisted men who compete for these coveted appointments. 

Finally, it is my understanding that one of the cogent reasons for the increase 
of Presidential appointments to the Naval Academy in 1946 was because at that 
time many thousands of naval officers and men had spent 3 to 4 years on sea duty 
and had lost all contact with their local communities. A second reason was the 
drastic increase in the percentage of regular component personnel. Congress, in 
its wisdom, increased its authorization for the Naval Academy Presidential ap- 
pointments to the Naval Academy. Today, a similar situation, of course, exists 
in the Army and Air Force. 

I believe the above factors, coupled with parity with the Naval Academy, are 
reasonable grounds for approval of the Department of Defense proposal to aug- 
ment Presidential appointments at the United States Military and Air Force 
Academies. 

Sincerely, 
J. H. MIcHAELts, 
Major General, GS, Chicf of Legislative Liaison. 


Mr. Duruam. We have with us this morning Brig. Gen. James H. 
Banville. 

General, have you something to add to this letter 4 

General Banvitte. Nothing to add to the letter, sir. At the last 
hearing on March 22, several of you gentlemen requested additional in- 
formation. That information was all of a statistical nature and is now 
before you in this form, in the order that the requests were asked. 

In other words, the first question asked was by Mr. Cole, and that 
information is on pages 1 and 2, and at this point I would like to make 
a correction, which is on page 2, sir. 
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When the Naval Academy Presidentials were increased from 100 
to 300 for total quota, it shows a 300, for 1947. 

It was increased only by 50 the first year, so that opposite 1947 the 
figure 300—should be 150. 

The next percentage, 3.42, and the next percentage, 5. 

In 1948, the figure 300 should be changed to 200, and the percent- 
age, 4.59. 

And the next percentage, 5.9. 

In 1949, the 300 should be 250, the next percentage 5.7, and the 
next percentage, 7. 

Otherwise, it is correct. 

The information that each of you gentlemen requested is on the 
pages as indicated. 

Mr. Duruam. Well, the question arose, General, as to the accom- 
modations to take care of this number. 

Have you any comments on that, beyond what was given to us in 
the letter ? 

General Banvitiz. Yes, sir. I have asked Colonel Hamblen of the 
Operations Division, who is well versed in that area, and he will dis- 
cuss it to any length you wish, sir. 

Colonel Hamsten. The Military Academy at present, considering 
the situation we faced in the Academy as we entered this academic 
year, we had 35 cadets, 4 men to a room, sir—located 4 men to a room. 

As you know, sir, all rooms at the Military Academy are so designed 
that we could double-bunk the beds and we could handle four. Of 
course, we do not desire to do so any more than we have to. 

In the past years, sir, we have had four men in some rooms. 

Under the proposed increase, sir, we have made certain assumptions 
to take the most conservative outlook in absorbing the cadets if the 
proposed increase were approved. 

Those assumptions are, sir, that we would phase the proposed in- 
crease into the Military Academy in four increments of 28, 28, 28, and 
27, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. That is the number you are asking for? 

Colonel Hamsten. Yes. 

Mr. Duruam. And you say you phased them in on that basis? 

Colonel Hamsien. Yes, sir. In addition, sir, we considered it on 
the assumption that the corps would reach its authorized strength in 
July, and that means every single vacancy is filled in the present 
authorization. 

Mr. Durnam. That is July 27% (It is believed Mr. Durham’s 
response was July 1957.) 

Colonel Hamsien. Yes, sir. 

We are starting, assuming the bill passes in time to be effective, with 
the class entering July 1957, sir, which, of course, in the past we have 
not been able to do—that is have every last minute appointment made. 

There will be no increase in the personnel authorization to the Mili- 
tary Academy because of this authorization, sir, instructor staff, and 
support staff. 

Another assumption, sir, is the average number of foreign cadets in 
the Academy would continue at the same rate. We have averaged 13 
over the past 10 years, sir. 
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And finally that the present expansion program will proceed as 
planned. I plan to give you the 4-year outlook on how we could 
handle'the whole proposed increase, sir. 

Thirty-five four-man rooms were required this year. If the bill 
were put into effect this year, after the Corps of Cadets returns from 
summer training and are in barracks all together for the first time. 
about Labor Day, sir, that is the first time they are all tegether, we 
would require with this proposed increase, from 12 to 15 fourth-class 
rooms with 4 men to a room. 

To show you the difference, right now I say that we had 35 at one 
time this year. 

We did have seventy-two-odd rooms where there were just 2 men per 
room this year. 

Mr. DurHam. How about the bath facilities. How many men use 
a single bath ? 

Colonel Hamsien. That varies according to the construction of 
the barracks facilities. In the older barracks, sir, we have the bathing 
facilities, shower facilities, downstairs in the basements. In the newer 
barracks we have on each floor shower facilities available. 

The Academy feels there would be no problem with the additional 
27 individuals spread throughout the corps, sir, to handle the bath- 
ing and toilet facilities, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Of this number, 211, what would be the total of the 
Presidential appointments and also the foreign ? 

Colonel Hamprien. The total Presidential appointments, if the 
complete augmentation were made, after we passed a 4-year cycle so- 
we phased them all in, would be 200. 

Mr. Duruam. A complete total ¢ 

Colonel HamsBien. Yes. 

Mr. DurHam. Would that include the foreign students, too? 

Colonel Hamspien. They are a separate authorization—20 cadets 
from the South American Republics, including Canada, and 4 from 
the Philippines, 1 per year. 

Mr. Duruam. Does the President actually select them and finally 
pass on them ¢ 

Colonel Hampeien. Actually, sir, that has been delegated to the 
Secretaries of the services by a decree this past year. 

The State Department is really the monitor of that program. The 
State Department initiated the legislation and they of course have 
the initial say whether the countries concerned are the ones we are 
most interested in handling. We have a set of guidelines by which 
we determine which foreign cadets are entered. 

The State Department passes on them and it then goes to the De- 

artment. of te and the Secretaries of the Departments actually 
implement it. We do not have more than 3 cadets from 1 country 
at one time, with the exception of the Philippines. 

We try to get as many cadets from as many different countries at 
one time rather than several from one country at one time. 

Mr. Durnam. That gives you a total of 200 Presidential appoint- 
ments at West Point and how many at Annapolis ? 

Colonel Hamsren. 300. 

Mr. Durnam. You are still a hundred behind ? 

Colonel Hameren. Yes. But percentagewise it would be compa- 
rable. 
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Mr. Duruam. I understand that, of course. 

And the Air Force has how many ¢ 

Colonel Hamsien. The Air Force has exactly the same as the Mili- 
tary Academy, 89, sir, and we are asking a similar increase for the 
Air Force Academy. 

Mr. Duruam. That would give them a total of how many appoint- 
ments all together, Navy, Army, and Air Force? 

Colonel Hamsten. 700. 

Mr. DurHam. 700? 

Colonel Hamsten. Yes, sir. To the three service Academies. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corz. It seems to me the letter sent to you by General Michaelis 
sets forth sufficient reasons to justify an increase in the Presidential 
appointments by some number. And especially the fact that we are 
enlarging the capacity at West Point, which will accommodate more 
cadets. 

And since the additional number that might be accommodated can- 
not have satisfactorily been distributed to C ongress for appointments 
by Congress, the best solution would be to fill the vacancies by Presi- 
dential appointments. 

First, I would like to inquire who is eligible for the Presidential 
appointments ? 

yeneral Banvitie. The sons of Regular component personnel of 
all the services. 

Mr. Cote. Regulars ? 

General Banviuiz. Yes, sir. And that is plus the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Coz. And not sons of Reserves on active duty ? 

General Banvitte. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Cotz. What will this bill, if enacted, cost ? 

I don’t think that has been in the record. If so, it was based on 
300, rather than the revised number. 

General Banvitte. The additional cost will be involved only in the 
cadet pay and subsistence of approximately $2,000 per year per man. 

Mr. Coz. Well, $2,000 by 211 is $400,000. 

General Banviiiz. No,sir. It isthe increase of 111. 

You see, the bill 

Mr. Core. $200,000. 

General Banvitie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cotz. Annually. 

General Banvitie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cotx. This will cost, after the full 4 years 

General Banvinie. At the end of 4 years, when each increment gets 
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Mr. Corz. So we can understand this will be approximately one- 
quarter of a million dollars if the revised figure is adopted ? 

General Banvitier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DuruAm. This year you are only phasing 27 ? 

General Banvine. Yes. 

Mr. Duruam. So it will only cost you $22,000 for the present year? 

General Banvitte. The additional cost the first year will be $56,000. 

Mr. Core. Has there been a justification in some ‘branch of Congress 
for the increase in the number of cadets? It would seem to me this 
committee would have been the one to have approved an increase, if 
the increase is necessary ? 
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General Banvittx. We are not asking for additional funds for this 
purpose. 

We feel that the present budget for the Military Academy can ab- 
sorb this. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Coxz. Has the Army, before some committee of Congress, and 
I believe it would be the Appropriations Committee, justified the in- 
crease in the number of cadets at West Point? 

General Banvitize. Have you taken that up? 

Colonel Hamsten, No, sir. That has not been taken up. 

Mr. Corr. On what basis was the Academy at West Point enlarged ? 

Colonel Hamsten. It was not taken up this year. Last year when 
the Appropriations Committee authorized the expansion in the Mili- 
tary Academy it was based on the requirement to reduce the crowded 
condition in the Military Academy, and we have presently a program 
which would ultimately permit two cadets per room. An expansion 
has been planned on that basis, sir. So the justification for the orig- 
inal conversion of the riding hall and the ultimate conversion of the 
West Academy building to a barracks has been based on the premise 
that by increasing the number of rooms we would be able to reduce the 
overall number of cadets per room, sir. 

What we have done here, sir, is accepted for a very minute increase 
over a 4-year period, the continuing crowded conditions we have now. 

However, by 1961, as a matter of fact, sir—no matter how the incre- 
ment is phased in, we would have the present building program pro- 
gressed to such an extent we would move into those facilities, and this 
would permit all cadets in 2- and 3-men rooms, sir. 

Mr. Cote. The increase of 200 or 300 cadets by Presidential appoint- 
ments will not result im a return of the congested conditions on which 
the present alterations were based ? 

Colonel Hamsrien. That is correct. 

Mr. Corr. I would like to inquire of the Navy—I notice that the 
Navy is substantially below the number of available Presidential ap- 
pointments, as well as other sources of Naval Academy midshipmen. 

Do you know how that comes about ? 

Commander Tompson. These are the number of vacancies on 
page 7. 

Mr. Corr. I am not sure of the page number but it has only 223, with 
authorization for 300. I was wondering in this bill if we should not 
reduce the number of Presidential appointments to conform with 
experience. 

Commander Tuompson. Every year we have filled our Presidential 
appointments. 

‘The number, the difference in actual strength and the authorized 
strength on the Naval Academy, represents our Regular Navy and 
Naval Reserve components. 

On an annual basis there are 160 from the Naval Reserve and Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve annually, and 160 annually from the Regular Navy 
and Regular Marine Corps. 

For the past 4 or 5 years we have not filled that quota. 

In 1951 and 1952 we got up to 160 in each of those, but since the 
Korean war we have gradually dropped down so on a 4-year basis all 
the vacancies represent unfilled quotas from the Regular Navy and 
Naval Reserve, which we can apply to the Presidentials. 

In 1 year, 1956, we put in 78 Presidentials. 
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In other words, 75 were authorized, but we have an authorization- 
the Secretary has authorization under Public Law 729, passed in 1946, 
that the unused Regular Navy and unused Naval Reserve appoint- 
ments providing they are not completely filled, can be used in the 
Presidential. 

Likewise, all three of those quotas are interchangeable. If we filled 
all the Regular Navy and did not fill all the Navy Reserve we could 
use that number. 

But our vacancies existing at the Naval Academy right now, the 
figures we have, about 536, at the beginning of last year, all represent 
unfilled annual quotas from those sources. 

Mr. Cote. Why is it you have not been able to fill them? 

Commander Tompson. We have, in the fleet, about 900 applicants 
to go to our Bainbridge Prep School. We send all enlisted men in the 
Regular Navy and Marine Corps to Bainbridge. They take a screen- 
ing examination out in the fleet to see:if they have the capabilities of 
re. the tough course at Bainbridge and out of 900 last year we 

ad only 163 that actually took the examination, and out of 163 at 
Bainbridge, 138 passed. 

Mr. Corz. Apparently the best way, for any man to get into the 
Naval Academy is to enlist in the Navy ¢ 

Commander THomerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. Because the competition is much less than for enlisted 
men who wish to enter West Point ? 

Commander THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coxez. All he has to do is see if he can pass the minimum stand- 
ards, physical as well as mental ? 

Commander Tuompson. Quite right, sir. It is good bait to hold 
out to enlisted men to join the Navy to be able to say by joining the 
Navy if you desire to go to the Naval Academy, you have the best pos- 
sible chance from that quota by joining the Navy. 

Mr. Corz. What is his enlistment—4 years ¢ 

Commander THomrson. Yes, sir. He can join from nanority to age 
21, or he can join for 4 years—yes, sir. 

Mr. Cour. How soon after he has entered the service is he eligible 
to apply for Bainbridge, en route to Annapolis? 

Commander THompson. He must join prior to July 1 of the year 
preceding entrance. 

In other words to go im the Naval Academy in 1958 he must join the 
Regular Navy prior to July 1, 1957. 

Mr. Corz. So he can immediately apply ? 

Commander THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coxz. As soon as he lifts his hand and puts on his uniform ? 

Commander THompson. Yes, sir: He must complete boot training 
camp. All active-duty personnel on the 5th of July take screening 
tests at all ships and stations and Marine barracks. If he passes that 
general exam equivalent to a third year, high school he can transfer 
into Bainbridge after he has completed the boot training. That class 
starts in September and he can get into Bainbridge, after he finishes 
boot training. 

Mr. Corz. Perhaps I should inquire from the Air Force about the 
eee for those appointments. 

e have heard from the Army, and the Navy has just given their 
side of it. How about the Air Foree? 
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Colone] Avis. Major Sever. 

Major Server. Major Sever from Procurement. 

Our pattern, experiencewise, is holding up to that of the Naval 
Academy. 

Mr. Cotz. That is you have more vacancies than 

Major Sever. Your question—no, sir. Your question, as I under- 
stand it, sir, was in the degree of the toughness of the competition, 
when we compare our Regular Air Force competition with the other 
competitions which are available. 

Mr. Cote. You are talking about the standards? 

Major Sever. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Iam not speaking of that. 

Are you able to accept for Presidential appointments all the appli- 
cants ¢ 

Colonel Ayes. To answer that, sir, we have, of course, more appli- 
cants for Presidential appointments than we can possibly fill. 

For example, I believe that we accepted approximately 12 this year 
of the 506 that we are putting in, out of some 250 applications, for 
Presidential appointments in the Air Force Academy. 

You understand we are under a different system at this time. 

Mr. Corr. After you have started on the stabilized in 1959, is it-—— 

Colonel Ayes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Is it possible for an airman to enter the Air Force Acad- 
emy, on somewhat the same circumstances and terms as the Navy? 

Colonel] Artes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cots. By enlistment ? 

Colonel Ayes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. Immediately after he puts on the uniform, he can start 
the process of going to the Academy ¢ 

Colonel Ayres. He can apply, yes, sir, for the Air Force Academy. 

Mr. Corr. That is all I have. 

Colonel Ayies. He can even do that right now, of course. 

Mr. Corr. Yes. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. General, I am not sure you supplied complete data on 
some of the questions that were asked. 

I do not see in that statement here a reply to a question I directed as 
to the number of midshipmen and cadets in the Academy, who are not 
Presidential appointments, but who are sons of military personnel, 
regular military personnel, who received congressional appointments. 

I do not see that figure anywhere. 

Commander Tompson. I might shed some light on that, sir, by 
giving some figures for the Navy this particular year. The class that 
we hope to put in this July, we have 426 Presidential nominations, and 
of that number, 74 have come to Congress to ask for various types of 
nominations. 

I have 19 principals, 18 first alternates, 14 second alternates, 6 third 
alternates, 9 fourth alternates, and 8 fifth alternates, for a total of 74 
out of 426, 

Mr. Price. Those are from boys who originally participated in the 
Presidential nominations ¢ 

Commander TxHompson. They have cross-nominations. They are 
eligible as son of naval officer and enlisted man, plus—they have come 
to the congressionals 
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Mr. Price. That is only for this 1 year you are talking about? 

Commander Tuompson. Yes, sir. I did not know of this partic- 
ular question being asked. 

Mr. Price. I asked for statistics on the number of boys in the 
Academy who are sons of Regular military personnel, who have re- 
ceived congressional appointments. 

_General Banvitte. I have that, sir. At the last hearing your ques- 
tion was answered, on the average of 19 percent. But I can give you 
the actual data. These are the sons of regulars admitted on congres- 
sional nominations. 

Mr. Price. Right. 

_ General Banviixe. In 1952, it was 105; in 1953, 102; in 1954, 111; 
in 1955, 81; and in 1956, it was 104. 

Mr. Price. That would seem to indicate that there is not any prob- 
lem here for the sons of Regular personnel to receive appointments as 
against normal civilian 

General Banvitxe. It is a tremendous help, and we are very, very 
crete of it. 

Mr. Durnam. What does that average ? 

General Banvittr. Nearly 20 percent. 

Mr. Cotz. 20 percent of the corps are congressional appointments 
of service 

Mr. Price. Regular service. 

General Banvitte. Regular service; yes sir. 

Mr. Price. That is a pretty high percentage. That would indicate 
to me that there is not much of a problem involved. 

General Banvitte. Well, if I may, sir—the fact still remains that 
the average of Presidential applications, which this last year was 400, 
with only 14 vacancies—now the 14 is low. That is not the average. 
But the competition for Presidential appointments is still very, very 
tough. 

Mr. Price. What does it matter where the appointment comes from, 
so long as your group gets a fair number of appointments? 

General Banvitte. Well, our feeling on that is that even though 
there is an average of approximately 100 sons of regulars being ad- 
mitted by congressional nominations, there is still such a large group 
that are highly qualified, that we would like to get more of them in. 

Mr. Price. But the justification for this legislation, and for this 
principle at all being adopted, in fact, is that the Regular Army man 
was so far removed from his regular congressional area that he is 
forgotten and his sons do not have an opportunity for these appoint- 
ments. 

Now, I think as a class this theory has been disproved, because I 
doubt if any other group of professional people in the country could 
have such a representation in the Academy as this group has. 

Doctors, lawyers, businessmen, or any other segment of our society, 
could not possibly be represented to this degree in these Academies. 

Mr. Parton. May I 

Mr. Price. Don’t you agree on that ? 

General Banvirtix. I am sure you are correct, that profession by 
profession this is the highest percentage. 

Mr. Patton, you had a comment on that. 

Mr. Parron. I would like to say a word on the number of service 
sons who enter. I do not have statistics to prove what I have to say 
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about this, but this is my business, the matter of nominations, and I 
know that after the entrance exams, results are released each spring, 
many sons of service personnel come to see me, asking, now that the 
are qualified but did not rank high enough to win the Presidential, 
what must they now do to go in with a new class, so I send them to 
Capitol Hill. 

Mr. Price. And they get pretty fair consideration ? 

Mr. Parron. And I have no doubt on that basis they pick up many 
vacancies. 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

Mr. Durnam. We have that same problem with the third and fourth 
alternates, too, because when he passes the examination he usually 
comes around to seek an appointment, because he did not pass the first 
man. 

So that we have the same problem. 

Mr. Price. But I see no justification for this present bill on the 
basis of fairness to the military services, but I think that they are ex- 
ceptionally fortunate in the number of appointments that they have 
been able to obtain for the Academy—both of them. 

Mr. Cote. Can we have the same percentage for the Naval Academy, 
comparable to the other percentage which General Banville has 
given us? 
~ Commander THomrson. Sir, when I have a Presidential appoint- 
ment who is a principal who passed in the last 5 or 6 years there has 
been no strain at all. It is just like a principal appointment because 
the Regular Navy and Naval Reserve quotas have not been able to fill 
their share. Everybody who qualified as a Presidential has been able 
to get in. 

So most of the Presidentials with principals I will call to the Hill 
and ask the Congressman who appointed him as a principal, whether 
or not the Congressman would like to have him go in under the Presi- 
dential, and let the first alternate take that spot. 

Mr. Corx. I don’t mean to interrupt. 

Mr Price. Go ahead. I am interested also. 

Mr. Corts. Can you list the percentage of midshipmen who are at the 
Academy by regular appointment who are sons of naval and marine 
personnel ? 

Commander Tuomeson. I cannot right now. I was not prepared 
for this. 

Mr. Cote. What is the percentage for the ones you show ? 

Commander THompson. The percentage for the class that will enter 
right now is 17.5 percent. 

Mr. Cotz. Approximately ? 

Commander THompson. It might be about the same for the previous 
years, 17.5 percent. 

Mr. Bennett. This isthe class that will enter this July ? 

Commander THomeson. Yes. These are the nominations I have 
rightnow. 

Mr. Price. I want it very well understood I am not opposed to car- 
rying down the military service tradition in families, because I myself 
have appointed sons of the Regular service, several of them. But I 
think we don’t want to get away from the basic reason for the system 
we have set up and followed for years in the nomination of boys to the 
Military Academies, and that is to keep our Military Establishment as 
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much as possible close to the civilian life of the country and prevent 
the building up of a military caste in the country. 

General Banvitie. Well, in this particular 

Mr. Price. I am about as friendly to the Military Establishment as 
any other Member of the Congress that I know of, but we have got to 
guard against that. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I have a couple of questions I would like to ask 
the Army. 

Could they tell me what percentage of the sons of Regular officers 
who can qualify and would like to enter West Point are not able to 
enter / 

General Banvitte. I can answer part of that, Mr. Cunningham. 

We have had an ave1 ‘age, for the last 5 years, of 300 Presidential 
applicants, this year being the largest—over 400. 

And the average number of vacancies each year is 22, so it is 22 
out of 300 that actually apply. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. It should be around 6 or 7 percent 4 

General Banvitte. That is right, sir, yes. 

Mr. Cunninenam. All right, now, how many of the sons of the 
regular veterans, if you have any idea who do not become Spire ants, 
would, if their opportunity of entering was increased, or greater 

General Banvitite. Oh,—I think a very substantia! percent: le 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Practically all of them—— 

General Banvitte. I believe so, yes, sir. 

Mr. CunnincGHam. And if we opened the gates wide enough to in- 
clude most of those who would like to get in, we would at the same 
time be closing it to everyone else, so that West Point would become 
a closed corporation ¢ 

General Banvitie. That we would not want. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I don’t think anyone wants that, but I don’t 
think we want to get too close to it, either. That is what I am getting 
at. 

Now, may I ask the Navy this question. What percentage of the 
boys who enter Bainbridge ultimately enter the Academy ¢ 

Commander Tompson. Last year it was 85 percent. Excuse me 
I will correct that ; 85 percent passed ; 130 out of 160 last year went into 
the Naval Academy. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. What percentage of the boys who applied for 
admission to Bainbridge are accepted ? 

Commander THomrson. Last year, it was 900 who took a screening 
exam in the fleet and 163 ended up at Bainbridge. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That isall. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. No questions. 

Mr. Bennerr. It seems to me since it has been shown that military— 
regular military personnel have an excellent chance of having their 
children go to the Academies, that perhaps the essence of your plea 
may be that ac ademically when they get to the Academies they do 
better than other boys. {f that be true and I think your data shows 


that 
General BANvitte. The attrition while in the Academy is less. 
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Mr. Benner. I did study page 12 here in your statistical data and 
[ find they also have a comparativ ely good career adjustment. That 
is, their attrition as graduates is much better. 

So that is about what I get to be the essence of your argument— 
or am I incorrect? In other words, is that the reason you think 
that Presidential appointments are good to increase ? 

(reneral Banvitte. I would like to add two things to that, sir. 

First of all, we now have room at the Military Academy to take on 
a limited number of additional people, and we do want to increase the 
Academy. 

Second, we feel that because the Presidential area is the most com- 
petitive that it is the best place to take it from. 

We cannot—the number is not large enough to spread it among the 
Members of Congress. 

Mr. Bennett. Don’t say two things at once. You said it is the 
most competitive and then said the number is not large enough to 
spread among the Members of Congress. I can understand the second 
point. I have a little difficulty knowing how you arrive at the first 
point. 

General Banvitie. I mean it is the most competitive among the so- 
called competitive areas. 

Mr. Bennert. If you mean the men make better grades and that 
shows why you say it is more competitive I can understand that, but 
[ have great difficulty in understanding how you arrive at that. be- 

cause we have fewer men per slot to apply to Members of Congress, 
and if you have any background material that would give us that in- 
formation, I would be elad to receive it. 

General Banvinie. We divide all applications into two areas—the 
congressional areas, and then all others. 

The name that has been applied to the “all others”—that is coming 
from enlisted ranks, the Regulars, and Reserves, from the honor 
schools, and so forth, those have been determined competitive. 

I think that isa misnomer. All are competitive but of that which is 
listed and often referred to as the competitive area, the Presidentials 
are the most competitive. 

Mr. Bennett. I can understand that. You have not any informa- 
tion that indicates it is more competitive than the congressional 

(yeneral BANVILLE. No, sir. 

Mr, Durnam. It would be very interesting to know where they 
stand on the Academy list at the present time in the present class. 
That would answer that question. 

Mr. Bennerr. But he has made a point he was not saying that now. 
Now I understand it. In other words, he is not saying it is more com- 
petitive than the congressional ? 

General Banvitie. No. 

Mr. Bennerr. He is merely saying the record is better among the 
so-called competitive group “for this one particular group in that 
group. and not necessarily the records are better, when contrasted 
with the congressional group. 

General BANVILLE. That is correct, 

The only thing we have said is that the attrition in the Academy 
of Presidentials is less. 


Mr. Pricer. Of course, it is a smaller number to begin with. 
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General Banvitte. That is correct. 

It is not an important item. 

Mr. Bennett. I would conclude with making a tiny statement: I 
would hope the Department of Defense in its various branches and 
the various departments of the military services could do something to 
encourage Regular officer personnel to encourage their young men to 
go te Congress, despite the wonderful record we now have of the large 
number of appointments. 

The reason I feel that way is twofold. I don’t see any reason why 
the military men should feel they are any special type of American 
citizens who have not the right to come to Members of Congress and, 
on the other hand, I feel the military men themselves to a certain de- 
gree have tried to create in themselves a certain type of citizenship, 
which I think should be an attitude the military services should at- 
tempt to destroy. They should attempt to get military men to look at 
some particular place as home and it is no particular credit for a 
military man to come to a Member of Congress, as many of them do, 
and say “we are sort of lost sheep. We do not have any home.” There 
are plenty of other people in our country who have difficulty estab- 
lishing a regular home who nevertheless do establish a place of resi- 
dence for voting and other purposes, and I think the military should 
do more to encourage their personne! to call some regular spot home, 
and I should like to see that corrected and I think it has something to 
do with this whole picture. 

General Banvitte. Insofar as our presently encouraging our appli- 
cants to approach Members of Congress, we are doing a great deal of 
that. 

For example, this year there are 143 who actually hold congressional 
nominations, and the major portion of them are alternates, but we do 
constantly encourage them to go to the Members of Congress for ap- 
pointments, and the average I gave to you a few minutes ago indicates 
that it is running pretty close to 100 per year that actually will make it. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. Will the gentleman from Florida yield? 

Mr. Bennett. Iam through; I yield anyway. 

Mr. CunntncHaAm. I would like to ask this question, General, and 
it is one that has bothered me quite a bit in making appointments. I 
have had persons whose father is a military man, a Regular, come 
in to see me and, I find, invariably make the point they cease to main- 
tain a residence in my congressional district. I can see no reason why 
they are not obligated to maintain a residence just as anyone else. I 
think it is their duty as a citizen to do so, and if they did so they would 
have a right to come to me or any other Member of the House or Senate 
and would get the same recognition. 

Why do they not maintain a residence and do they do anything in 
the Academy, West Point, for instance, to discourage them and say, 
“now you are a citizen of the United States.” There must be something 
ground into these boys that causes them to cease to become a citizen 
of any particular part of the country. 

Now, in my own State, I don’t know how about other States, citizen- 
ship is a matter of intention if I appoint a boy to the Academy and 
I have appointed many of them who are now graduates. He can main- 
tain his residence as long as he lives and does not have to come back 
for 20 years at atime. He can maintain his registration there and if 
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he has a son who wants to enter the Academy, he could come on an 
equality with my next door neighbor’s boy. 

I would bet if I asked you gentlemen in this room what your voting 
residence is, a lot of you could not tell me where you had one. I don’t 
think that makes for good citizenship, good officers, and I wonder if 
something is going on in the Academies which discourages them from 
maintaming a permanent residence. 

General Banvitie. As to that part about what goes on in the Acad- 
emy, I would like to have Colonel Hamblen speak to that. 

olone] Hamesien. I am the West Point liaison officer in the De- 
partment of the Army. We place considerable emphasis on that 
point because we are aware too of the matter you bring out. 

For instance, every time a cadet from West Point goes on spring 
vacation, Christmas leave, or goes to Washington, we encourage them, 
and we do it both in writing and verbally, to visit Congressmen to 
talk over how they are doing and so on. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. I am not complaining about that. They visit 
me plenty. Itiscitizenship after they get out. 

Colonel Hampien. Maybe I am overdoing it, sir. We have an- 
other group coming in shortly. 

Mr. CunntncHAM. I am glad to see them. 

Colonel Hampren. But by the same token, we do have classes in 
our Social Science Department where we discuss the obligations of 
citizenship and so forth, sir, and where the very point is stressed that 
a young man should make his intention of establishing a home some- 
where. 

I think I am a good example. I graduated from the Academy. My 
father was in the Regular Army also. I entered from Illinois through 
the National Guard. But as soon as I got out I established a voting 
residence in Illinois so one of my 3 sons can go back and go to West 
Point. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. You are close enough to lowa to be a good citizen. 

Colonel Hamsien. But we do teach them that and give them pam- 
phlets about the voting privileges of the serviceman. 

Mr. Cunntnenam. Why do so many parents come in and use the 
argument they do not have a permanent residence because they have 
been serving their country. For that reason they come to me from 
Maine, Georgia, or Washington, and want to know why I didn’t give 
them an alternate. 

Colonel Hamauen. Sir, I am afraid I will have to say it is a long- 
term educational process and we are gradually coming up. But I 
know 20 years ago it was hard for an Army officer to make arrange- 
ments to vote. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. This is the first time I have found the Academy 
lax in its instruction. 

Colonel HamBLEN. We are getting over that now. 

Mr. Bray. I do think you are doing a very good job, at the present 
time. Though I think for years, you did a terrible job. 

T have talked to officers of my age and a little younger, and they 
told me they were encouraged to entirely get away from any thinking 
of that kind. 

Colonel HAMBLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I could name them, but I will not bother to do so, al- 
though I have noticed a change in that. 
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I do hear from the boys that I have sent to the Academy. They do 
stop in. Iam very, very happy to see them, and I have advised every 
one of them to keep their interest in their home, their town or com- 
munity, as far as they can, not only because of their sons, for the 
Academy, but also I have felt sorry for many Army officers who served 
their country well through the years, and come retirement day there 
is no place to go, no ties, no close connections to form a real home. 

I am very happy in the little community where I live; three officers 
who graduated from the Academy are back there and living and en- 
joying themselves immensely, and being fine citizens of the c ommunity . 
and two more will in a few years. Maybe that is the fault of the 
community. Maybe the community is not encouraging them to keep 
ties there. 

I believe you can add a great deal not only to the benefit to your 

cadets, as they go out into the Army, but also to help the community 
from which they came. 

I will give you a good example. 

Many of you know General Stirlie, who was an Air Force major 
general. He lives in my district, the community of Brazil. He is 
today the most devoted citizen to the community of Brazil that I 
know of any place, because he did keep up those connections through 
the years. His name is Stirlie, and in Brazil he is just tops. 

He has filled I think every unpaid public job there is in Brazil, 
and I asked him the other day why he did that. I thought it was a 
grand thing. He said: 

I have seen so many officers who left and when they retired their life was 
empty and they usually died of boredom and uselessness within a very few years 
after they got out. I determined that was not going to happen to me. 

If General Stirlie wanted his son to go to the Academy, regardless 
of anyone else he would receive the first priority to go to the Academy. 
I think the fact you are having some trouble a whole lot is your own 
fault in the past attitude of the Academy, and I am glad somebody 
is using some good old American horsesense in changing that line of 
thinking. 

General Banvizie. Could I add one thing to the question asked 
here ¢ 

Mr. DurHam. Yes. 

General Banvitie. I am sure the voting program in all services 
is doing a great deal to do the thing you gentlemen are referring to. 

The fact, however, remains that we do not get back there very 
often. 

I was looking forward, for example, in my own case, to seeing what 
Mr. O’Konski looked like. I happen to be from Wisconsin. T have 
known the name, but I don’ know the man. 

That is true of most of us, I think. We do not have close contacts— 
mone 1 retain my residence all right. 

Mr. NNINGHAM. General, I wonder what you would think if it 
were Sean and I have discussed this with Mr. Cole this morning, as 
a correction of this problem, if we would by law, once a boy is ap- 
pointed from a congressional district, that shall remain his district, 
as long as he is in the district, for purposes of what we are concerned 
with—so a man would know exactly where to go for his own son, 
when he became of age. 
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Mr. Corr. I don’t have much difficulty on you people establishing 
a residence. Do they get any district where they can find an opening 

General Banvitie. I would like to have Mr. Patton answer that. 

Mr. Parron. I see that situation every day. Parents come in and ask 
to whom they can go for congressional consideration. I ask them 
where they reais. where they hang their hats, where was their domicile. 
“Well, I can name a dozen’ places. * “Do you own property, do you 
have a bank account, where do you vote, and so on.’ “But I entered 
the Academy from the Fifth District of Montana.” I say, “that 
would be a good place to start.” The matter of establishing a residence 
is a very ticklish situation. The Army does not interpret residence 
requirements. That is up to the member. Some are rigid, some are 
not. But the parent must talk to the member, because it is the member 
who decides residence. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I want to apologize, but in reading this letter which 
is over General Michaelis’ signature, it seems to me the additional 
number of cadets at West Point is predicated on the conversion of a 
riding hall to an academic building and in turn the conversion of the 
academic building into barracks. What is the status of that program 
right now / 

Colonel Hampien. The academic building, Thayer Hall, as it will be 
known, is 44 percent completed. Target date is March 1958 for com- 
pletion of Thayer Hall. 

Immediately thereafter we will move from our present academic 
building to our new facilities and we anticipate our West Academic 
Building will be converted in the second semester of the school year, 
1959-60, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. When would this go into effect ? 

Colonel Hameien. The eg came up from Mr. Durham about 
that. We would actually desire it, if the proposed increase were to 
go into effect this coming year, sir. 

It. would, in effect, mean that next year the class that enters in July 
sir, when all classes go back in barracks again, for the first time, Labor 
Day, we would have 12 to 15 fourth-class men—4 to a room, with the 
remainder being 3 to a room. That is in keeping with our present 
housing conditions there, sir. It would not improve by the addition 
of the 26 but we still have right now 35 members of our fourth class 
in 3-man rooms. 

So we feel it is important enough for the increments we put in, a 
quarter at a time, for a 214-year period, to maintain the present rate, 
if you wish, sir, of overcrowding. That is, we do not intensify it, but 
we stil] have a certain number of fourth-class men four to a room. 

Mr. Lanxkrorp. How many additional rooms will this make, by 
reason of the conversion of the West Academic Building ¢ 

Colonel Hameten. It would provide 159 rooms overall. It depends 
whether we want to say 2 or 3 men per room. 

Mr. Lankrorp. Two men toa room. Let’s try to make it as good as 
possible. 

Colonel Hamsren. That is 318 additional cadet spaces, sir. 

Mr. LanxKrorp. Let me ask you another question—and this may be 
just a typographical error in the letter—but on the second paragraph 
on page 2 it says “the passing need for” —— 

Colonel] Hamsien. Mr. Ducander got that corrected. That was not 
exactly the intent—not “passing” but “pressing.” 
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We anticipated that would come up earlier, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Burns. 

Mr. Burns. I would want to add this to the Air Force. We had the 
figures as to the increased costs that would be added by this increased 
authorization. Would the same apply to the Air Foree—roughly 
2,000 ? 

Colonel Ayues. Not initially, sir. Of course, we would not—let me 
retract that, sir. The same figures would, yes, sir. 

Mr. Burns. Roughly, the same figures would. Would this go in 
effect in the Air Force in the next year, starting on the same incre- 
ments the Army was indicating ? 

Colonel Aytxs. 1959, the 27, 28—approximately. 

Mr. Burns. I would like to join in the remarks made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois. While we understand that this 
small number added to the force and complement of West Point and 
the Air Force is hard to distribute elsewhere, and we also feel we can 
understand that the sons of Army officers, and Air Force officers, are 
adjusted to the life of the military, I do not think we would ever want 
to see the day in the future come about where we would lose the son 
of a Kansas farmer or the others who have made our military service 
the great service that it is. We want to keep that in our mind, and 
see we don’t do that in the future. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Kircuin. Just following the same thought the gentleman from 
Illinois advanced here, did I “understand the 20- -percent figure you 
gave only pertained to those appointments through congressional 
appointments of the sons of Regular military personnel ? 

General BANvILLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krren1n. What is the total with reference to the Presidential 
and the congressional of the sons of Regular military personnel, 
that request entrance into the Academy—approximately, General, 
what percentage ? 

General Banvitte. Presently it would amount to a little less than 
200 of the total enrollment at a given time. 

Mr. Kircui1n. What is your total enrollment for the past year? 

General Banvitie. A little better than 2,400. 

Mr. Kircutn. So it would be decreased from the 20-percent figure, 
taking it on a comparative basis, for your Presidential and congres- 
sional ¢ 

General Banvitte. I did not quite follow that, sir. 

Mr. Krreurn. Of the 200 total enrollment, what percentage would 
you say that was of the total enrollment—military personnel, sons of 
military personnel ? 

General Banvitie. Approximately one-twelfth. 

Mr. Price. That is not right. The figures you gave us each year 
was based on congressional appointments. I think what Mr. Kitchin 
wants to know is how many sons of that group are in the Academies 
at the present time? 

Mr. Krrcnen. My idea is I would like to know what percentage of 
those attending the Military Academy in any one given year, over 
the 4-year span, from the day they enter, until they graduate, what 
percentage of that are military personnel or sons of military personnel ? 
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Mr. CunnrncGHam. Pardon me, I thought that was the question I 
asked, and I thought I got an answer. 

Mr. Price. You would have to find the number the Presidential, 
the number from in congressional, the number in there from other 
different types of entrance requirements—National Guard, Reserve 
components—each group—you would have to find out from each 
group, how many who are in there are sons of Regular Army com- 
ponents. 

Mr. Bennett. But to arrive at what is fair, actually the entrance is 
a more important figure, because we already have the statistics here 
to show that the serviceman’s children have a better attrition rate— 
not as big an attrition rate. So it seems to me, to see what is fair, you 
have given us 20 percent among congressional appointments, are sons 
of military. So we would like to know what percentage among all 
other groups enter, rather than be there, because that would give you 
a better comparative figure. It does not take into consideration the 
question of attrition. 

General Banvittz. What you are asking, and I believe it is a dif- 
ferent one than you asked, is of the total enrollment how many are 
sons of regular officers, regular components ? 

Mr. Kircutn. Yes. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. As of April 1, 1957, of the regulars at West Point, 
how many are sons of regular personnel ? 

General Banvitie. I can make an estimate on that in 1 minute. 

Colonel Hamsien. Would you prefer that at the entering date to 
give it the broadest pitch ? 

Mr. Krreutn. I would like to have it. He wants one question. I 
want another. 

General Banvitze. I can come awful close to that by saying of the 
total enrollment approximately 20 percent are the sons of regular 
components, warrant officers, and enlisted men. 

Mr. Krrentn. Are you sure you do not run any higher than that? 

General BANVILLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krroutn. That answers my question. Is that true of the Naval 
Academy properly ? 

Commander THompson. We have 342 Presidentials down there right 
now, as of enrollment this day, of 3,555; 342 are sons of military per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Kirentn. Counting your congressionals in that group ? 

Commander THompson. The congressionals will add a little more. 
Probably about 10 percent more. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. It would run about the same as West Point. About 
20 percent of the total number of midshipmen who are on board in 
the Naval Academy, as of April 18, 1957, are sons of naval personnel. 

Commander THompson. Yes, sir. That is about right, sir. 

Mr. Krreutn. Does that same percentage run for the Air Force? 

Colonel Artes. It would, approximately. 

Mr. Durnam. I think it would be well for both of the services to give 
it to us in accurate form, because you should be able to determine how 
many personnel at each Academy come from military personnel. 

Presidential, National Guard, or whatever it is—Reserve officers, 
or whatever itis. It should not be difficult. 
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Mr. Bennett. But I think that figure of 20 percent, somewhat less 
than that, is the percentage of what actually enter. Because there is 
an attrition factor involved 

Mr. Duruam. What we want, of course, is to see the military per- 
sonnel are treated fair in the distribution of appointments. 

Mr. Krrcntn. That is the purpose of my question. 

Mr. Durnam. Yes. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Is it not true that the sons of military personnel 
actually have a couple more cracks in getting into the Academies, than 
just an ordinary civilian ? . 

Mr. THomrson. Well—— 

Mr. Lanxrorp. I mean, they have congressional for one 4 

Commander THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Possibly presidential. They can enlist in the serv- 
ice and come in that way. And—well the civilian has that. 

Commander Tuompson. That is right. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. They have one more way. 

Commander THompson. That is right, sir. They have one more 
way. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. You said you thought perhaps 20 percent of the mem- 
bers of the Academy were sons of Regular Army personnel. 

Would it run higher than that? I believe you stated that 20 per- 
cent had congressional appointments. 

Mr. Krrenrn. That was a relative figure. 20 percent of the total 
Presidentia] and—were filled by congressional appointments. 

Mr. Bray. Did I not understand you to say that 20 percent of the 
members of the Academy—sons of the Regular Army members of 
the Academy, did not have congressional appointments ? 

General BAnvitte. 19, sir. 

Mr. Bray. That would be almost 20 percent. Then now the reg- 
ular components, Army and Air Force—a considerable portion of 
those are sons of the regular personnel, are they not / 

Colonel Hameien. Not necessarily, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I happen to know an instance or two, and maybe I mis- 
judged the percentage it would be. 

Colonel Hampien. No, sir. There is no question that there are 
some. But we have many boys come to us, asking how they can get 
in, and the Army is a good way for them to get in. 

Mr. Bray. Now, the sons of deceased veterans, a substantial num- 
ber of those would be sons of Regular personnel, or would they— 
who is that limited to, the sons of deceased veterans ? 

Mr. Parron. Any member, any son of any member of any serv- 
ice who met his death in World War I, World War II, or Korea; that 
is a total of 40 in the Academy. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Without the appointment by congressional 
appointment and 





Mr. Parron. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Cunnincuam. Without the competitive examination ? 
. 7 = z } . 
Mr. Parron. No. All take the college-board examination, then 
depending upon the spaces available—— ; 
Mr. Cunntncuam. It does not require a congressional appoint- 
ment ? 
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Mr. Parron. That is right. 
Mr. Bray. Your honor schools, quite a few of those are sons of Reg- 
uli . Army personnel. 


I did not know the percentage. I happen to know two of my own 
appointinents. 

The ROTC, in my home State, they did not get the Presidential 
but did go and get the appointment through there. 

What I am saying is that there are some sons of Regular Army 
personnel come in the service through all of these br anches. 

Mr. Parron. A very small 

Mr. Bray. I am not saying the legislation is wrong, but you are not 
getting such a terribly unfair deal on the matter. Almost 20 percent 
are from Regular Army. Certainly we do not have 20 percent from 
our districts that are from the Regular Army. 

That is, in the country as a whole there is a far greater proportion 
from the armed services as a whole than there should be. 

Mr. Durnam. Thank you very much, General. 

Commander THomeson. We do not have 20 percent Presidentials. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Yes. You have about 6.9 percent Presidentials. 

Conmander THompson. That is right. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. But what we are getting at is, of the 3,555 on board, 
low many are sons of Regular personnel—it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence. You said about 20 percent. 

Commander THompson. That is wrong. We get almost all in the 
Presidential. 

Mr, Durnam. Give them to us accurately. 

Commander Tuomprson. Anybody who qualifies can get in under 
the Presidential. There was only a small number that do get in from 
congressional sources. Our Presidentials can qualify and we will 
contact the Congressman’s office and say that he has qualified and say, 

“Do you want to take that principal appointment, if you have given 
him one, and give it to the first, second, or third alternate, if he i is a 
civilian.” 

Mr. Price. Yes. But we have a lot more appointments of Regular 
service personnel who do not even participate in the Presidential. 
They come direct to us and receive appointments. 

Commander THompson. Yes, sir. 

General Banvitte. Did you desire that information, sir? 

Mr. Durnam. Yes. 

Mr. Burns. You ought to pick up a few more of those when you 
see them so you leave the field a little more open to congressional ap- 
pointment, since you have vacancies. 

Commander THomrson. Over the last 5 years we have taken all 
Presidential appointees because we have not had to use the competitive 
sources to fill the Academy up. Of those principals who have passed 
and left the first or second alternate hanging, we have been able to take 
in about 10 percent of the class. The last 5 or 6 years the alternates 
and competitors in the classes have come from congressional nomina- 
tions, all of them. So we actually have more congressional people 
down there than the actual record shows. 

(The committee proceeded to further business. ) 


QO 











